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The Watchdog Barks 


URING A RECENT 
conversation with Bill Kelley, | 
discovered that we had yet 
another thing in common. As 
kids, we were both fond of watching all-night 
movies broadcast from out-of-town. It may be 
hard for today’s video generation to believe, 
but there were times in the '60s when the only 
place you could find Universal's SON OF 
DRACULA was on a hailstorm of a TV station 
75-100 miles away. Sometimes the sound 
wafted out, but you kept watching. Sometimes 
the picture surrendered to the realities of dis- 
tance, too, but you held faithfully on, waiting 
for acloud to pass out of the midway, releasing 
the next distorted face or the next fuzzy scream. 
My favorite station was based in Dayton, Ohio, 
but | remember what a thrill it was when, one 
astonishingly clear night, a signal actually fil- 
tered down to Cincinnati from remote Colum- 
bus, carrying my first look at THEM! with it. 

What Bill and | decided from comparing our 
respective memories is this: without that early 
training, peering long and hard into impene- 
trable airwaves, we'd be far less inclined today 
to endure videotapes of poor quality or, more 
importantly, to watch tapes in languages we 
don't understand. Not being able to always 
hear or see what we were watching gave us that 
extra determination to find and see everything 
we could. Ray Bradbury can keep Mars: Video- 
tape is Heaven! 

Another side effect of watching those all 
night movie marathons was that we both devel- 
oped a fascination for dubbed foreign films. 
The actors might have changed from film to 
film, but the voices seldom did. Many people 


are turned-off by the disembodied sound of 
dubbing, but Bill and | got an impression from 
dubbed soundtracks —as with those outlying 
broadcasts — of listening to signals struggling 
to reach us from a great distance; this helped 
cement our love of international cinema. (The 
same woman has been dubbing the lead fe- 
male performances in Italian horror and spec- 
tacle films since the late '50s; | know she's got 
to be a member of the Italian organization 
E.L.D.A. [English Language Dubbing Associa- 
tion] but, after 20 years as an ardent fan, | still 
don't know her name.) So far as | know, no one 
hasever published an article about this intrigu- 
ing facet of film production. VIDEO WATCH- 
DOG is proud to bring you this Important First 
in the form of Bill's interview with Paul Nagel— 
actor, drama teacher, and the English voice of 
(among others) Mexican actor Abel Salazar, 
THE BRAINIAC! May it open the floodgates to 
a whole new arena for written investigation! 

Incidentally, with this second issue, VIDEO 
WATCHDOG collectors can begin to make use 
our Exclusive File Stripe. VW has been de- 
signed to fit on video shelves beside your 
favorite tapes, as a constant source of refer- 
ence. As your issues increase in number, you'll 
never have to pull VW completely off the shelf 
to find which issue contains that elusive article 
you're looking for — just flip through the spines. 
All main topics are printed along the outside 
edge of the back covers, allowing your collec- 
tion to uniquely provide its own index. 

Donna and | would like to thank our sub- 
scribers for their support and patience, and our 
correspondents for the warmest of welcomes. 

Onward. 


Tim Lucas 


Watchdog News 


Nothin' Could Be 
Fino Than an Un- 
Elvira'd Rhino 


On August 9th, Rhino Home 
Video released Richard Cunha's 
FRANKENSTEIN'S DAUGHTER 
and SHE DEMONS (both 1958), 
and Edward D. Wood Jr.'s NIGHT 
OF THE GHOULS (aka REVENGE 
OF THE DEAD, 1960), the first 
three titles in a projected new se- 
ries of classic B-horror and sci- 
ence fiction movies hosted by 
“TV's Hostess with the Mostest,” 
Elvira (Cassandra Peterson). 
Cunha's MISSILE TO THE MOON 
(1959), along with Robert Clarke's 
THE HIDEOUS SUN DEMON 
(also '59) and the Canadian 3D 
feature THE MASK (1961, previ- 
ously released by Rhino without 
Elvira), are set to follow. The tapes 
are priced at $19.95 and recorded 
in Hi-Fi and the classy SP (2 hour) 
mode. 

Unfortunately, Elvira is up to 
her old tricks. Longtime 
videophiles may recall her 
incessant interruptions of such 
Thrillervideo releases as THE 
CYCLOPS and THE HUMAN 
DUPLICATORS (which repro- 
duced these films exactly as they 
were shown on her syndicated 
MOVIE MACABRE series, with 
commercial breaks, abeit minus 
commercials). Peterson's pen- 
chant for entertainus interruptus 
may be even more irritating on the 


Compiled by the Video Watchdog with Craig Ledbetter and David Walker 


Role Playing: Jonathan Banks as Oskar Homolka as the handyman in 
MR. SARDONICUS in CBS TV's WISEGUY. 


new Rhino releases, each of which 
she reportedly interrupts with 
three 5s wisecracks, interjected 
from a box at the top left side of the 
screen, while the film proceeds! 
(At least Thrillervideo stopped the 
film while she had her say.) Rhino 
has defended this programming 
strategy by stating that the titles 
are meant to target the rental 
market, not collectors—a stance 
which the series’ affordably low 
price tag would seem to 
contradict. 

The Rhino/Elvira tapes are 
said to be based on transfers of 
public domain titles which the 
company has licensed from the 
Pacifica, CA-based mail order 
company, Sinister Cinema (which 
will continue to offer the same 
titles uninterrupted, at $16.95 
plus postage). Although taken 
from the same source recordings, 
Rhino's professional duplication 
facilities will result in noticeably 
better-looking product than Sinis- 
ter's rudimentary VCR-to-VCR set- 
up will allow. In short, the Rhino 
series could have provided the 
definitive transfers of scores of 
classic B-movies. Could but, alas, 
won't. 


Rhino's company profile has 
always been that of a hip preserva- 
tion society. Their record division 
has probably done more to keep 
the history of pop music available, 
in definitive and respectful pack- 
agings, than any other American 
label. Why Rhino would choose to 
adopt a posture of condescension 
in regard to pop movie 
culture —rapping these films in 
the celebrity equivalent of insult- 
ing liner notes —is inexplicable. 

Among the future titles bound 
for Peterson's bodacious barbs 
are Roger Corman's A BUCKET 
OF BLOOD (1959), the uncut 
version of Joseph Green's THE 
BRAIN THAT WOULDN'T DIE 
(1962) and Del Tenney's 1 EAT 
YOUR SKIN (1966, aka ZOM- 
BIES). 

Now the good news: Rhino is 
apparently open to dropping El- 
vira's interruptions from future 
releases, if public outcry warrants 
a serious rethink. Should you care 
to voice your opinion (politely— 
please) on this subject, address 
your cards to Steve Arron, Rhino 
Home Video, 2225 Colorado Ave- 
nue, Santa Monica CA, 90404. 


Grin Peaks 


A few months before the TWIN 
PEAKS hoopla began, a compa- 
rably bizarre storyline unfolded in 
an arc of WISEGUY episodes on 
CBS-TV. The five weekly episodes 
in question, originally broadcast 
Winter-Spring 1990, took star 
Ken Wahl undercover in a se- 
cluded, murder-stained, Pacific 
Northwestern town. The answer to 
the killings led to Volchek (Steve 
Ryan), a reclusive, monarch 
whose family has kept his village 
completely cut off from the out- 
side world (and government) for 
generations. The only clue Wahl 
can find to this demented over- 
lord's psychology is his dark ob- 
session with the 1961 William 
Castle film, MR. SARDONICUS! 
The episodes demonstrated 
astonishing foresight in their sub- 
conscious references to TWIN 
PEAKS. The Pacific Northwestern 
logging town was called “Lynch- 
boro;” beyond this, there was a 
scene ofasheriff breaking down in 
tears over the discovery of two 
dead bodies, and two subplots 
concerning (respectively) a 
brothel and a wealthy, illegal land 
developer. The episodes de- 
manded a thorough grounding in 
earlier WISEGUY storylines, so 
came across as intermittently 
muddled to newviewers, but the fi- 
nal episode was worth the wait. 
Here, series regular Jonathan 
Banks (along with guest stars 
Darlanne Fluegel and William 
Russ) donned makeup and cos- 
tumes to perform the final reel of 
SARDONICUS for Ryan, who's 
been psychologically blocked by 
his repeated exposure to the film's 
ironic, downbeat ending. To save 
the town of Lynchboro, Volchek 
must join them as Sardonicus in a 
psychodramatic recreation of the 
film's final reel—rewritten to pro- 
vide the story (and Volchek's life) 
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with a new, happier ending! 

This commendably outre 
spate of shows also pulled the 
cryogenic chambers last seen in 
Wes Craven's CBS-TV movie 
CHILLER (1985) briefly out of 
storage, and offered numerous 
clips from MR. SARDONICUS it- 
self (still unreleased on video), in- 
cluding a few seconds of William 
Castle's rarely-seen, original spo- 
ken introduction (explaining the 
“Punishment Poll” cards, footage 
never included in the film's rare 
television appearances). Chicago- 
based film reviewer Jeffrey Lyons 
appeared in one episode as him- 
self, summoned by the FBI to ana- 
lyze the film for a small group of 
thick-pated Feds. Hilariously true 
to his authority on the subject, his 
comments were as basic and 
useless as they were cordial. 

The entire arc was rebroad- 
cast on CBS LATE NIGHT the 
week of June 18-22. 


[Thanks to Michael Schlesinger 
of Sherman Oaks, CA.] 


The Demon is 
Lucio 


Sometimes, things happen 
to remind us that retitlings 
were notan invention of the 
home video market. This 
past spring, a number of 
theaters played host to an 
anonymous-looking new 
horror film titled THE DE- 
MON IS LOOSE. The 
ads —depicting a scream- 
ing woman in a tattered 
dress tied to a crossbeam, 
under the possessive scru- 
tiny of a Satanic Majesty — 
looked nearly 20 years out 
of date, attributed the re- 
lease to R.I.C. Services, 
Inc., and carried a 1988 
copyright. 

Lurking under that un- 
fashionable and ill-fitting 
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title was none other than Lucio 
Fulci's Murderrock, uccide a 
passo di danza (“Murderrock: 
Killing to Choreography,” 1984), a 
badly dated, though intermittently 
stylish giallo reminiscent of 
FAME, FLASHDANCE, and Tene- 
brae. The film has been available 
on Italian videocassette in Amer- 
ica for years, via the quality-con- 
scious Domo Video. Starring Ray 
Lovelock and Olga Karlatos, the 
film details a series of cruelly re- 
strained, sadistic slayings at a 
New York Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts. The print we saw was 
uncut, but had a cheaply proc- 
essed, soft-focus look and carried 
Keith Emerson's Dolby Stereo 
soundtrack in a shrill and tinny, 
monophonic mix. 

This item may have nothing to 
do with home video yet, but can a 
tape release under this title be far 
away? 


[Thanks to Mike MacCollum of 
Indianapolis, IN.] 


More Chuck for 


Your Buck 
The liner notes for Video 
Treasures’ MEMPHIS BELLE 


($9.95), a 53m color documen- 
tary about the B-17 bomber, 
state: “We also include a cartoon 
of the 1944 Presidential cam- 
paign.” This anonymous little 
bonus is in fact HELL-BENT FOR 
ELECTION, a seldom-seen, full- 
color, animated short directed by 
Charles M. Jones! Sponsored by 
the United Auto Workers, the toon 
features FDR caricatured as a 
streamlined bullet train, convey- 
ing weapons to the front and 
America to a future of peace and 
prosperity, while his competitor 
on parallel tracks (a 1929 locomo- 
tive carting a “hot air" car) tries to 
lull the common man —here per- 
sonified as “Joe Worker"—to 
sleep. HELL-BENT builds from 
acerbic political satire to a series of 
Sing-Along cards featuring 
lyrics to a “Re-elect the 
President” jingle written by 
E.Y. “Yip” Harburg (THE 
WIZARD OF OZ)! When the 
project was declined by 
Leon Schlesinger for re- 
lease by Warner Bros. for 
being too political, it was 
made by Jones and fellow 
animators (from Warner 
Bros. and Screen Gems) 
without pay on their “off” 
hours in the one-room stu- 
dio of Industrial Films and 
Poster Service. Its resulting 
success was responsible 
for IFPS' immediate trans- 
formation into United Pro- 
ductions of America — bet- 
ter known as UPA, the stu- 
dio responsible for Mister 
Magoo, the innovative Poe 
cartoon THE TELL-TALE 
HEART (1953), and the fea- 
ture GAY PURR-EE (1962). 
A must for every Jones fan, 


The Win-the-War Special vies for 
victory against The Defeatist 
Limited in Chuck Jones' HELL- 
BENT FOR ELECTION (1944). 


HELL-BENT FOR ELECTION is 
alone worth the price of MEMPHIS 
BELLE, an LP-recorded, Hi-Fi 
cassette. 


[Thanks to Rob Hambrecht of 
Jersey City, NJ.] 


A Nicolai for Your 
Thoughts 


A Dutch video release of Leon 
Klimovsky's El Extrano Amor 


de los Vampiros (“The Strange 
Love of the Vampires," Sunrise 
Video, 1975)—bearing the Eng- 
lish title NIGHT OF THE WALKING 
DEAD —features a good dose of 
double deja vu during its opening 
theme music, courtesy of Bruno 
Nicolai. Not only does this electric 
guitar theme owe a great deal to 
Ennio Morricone's classic ONCE 
UPON A TIME IN THE WEST 
score, but some viewers may 
remember hearing this Nicolai 
version in an American film be- 


a 


AARGH! Thorn/EMI's copy of Sidney Hayers' CIRCUS 
OF HORRORS ($59.95) is time-compressed! The label 
apparently sped-up their transfer of the film to fit the entire, 


fore. Where? The recording was 
also featured, uncredited, in Doris 
Wishman's DEADLY WEAPONS 
(1973), starring Chesty Morgan — 
made two years earlier than Kli- 
movsky's film! Does anyone know 
the European film in which this 
theme must have appeared first? 

While we're on the subject of 
Nicolai... a track from his album 
“Marquis DeSade 70” (the sound- 
track LP for Jess Franco's hard- 
to-see EUGENIE—THE STORY 
OF HER JOURNEY INTO PER- 


uncut movie onto T-90 cassettes. When originally released in America, 
American International Pictures cut some instances of excessive grue and 
cleavage, reducing the running time to 89m (the time still listed by Leonard 


Maltin's TV MOVIES AND VIDEO GUIDE). We compared Thorn's tape to a 
print broadcast by WWOR — the Secaucus, NJ superstation —which, like 
Thorn’s transfer, reflects the original, uncensored Anglo-Amalgamated print. 
The WWOR print (with commercials removed) clocked in at 91m 20s, while 
Thorn’s fast-moving video version races to the finish line at 87m 42s! Great 
looking transfer, though. 


VERSION [DeSade 70, 1969)), 
entitled “Drug Party” sounded aw- 
fully familiar to us. Sure enough, 
this suspirious, sitar-laden track 
appeared earlier in Enrique 
Eguiluz’ FRANKENSTEIN’S 
BLOODY TERROR |La Marca 
del Hombre Lobo, “The Mark of 
the Wolfman,” 1967] during vam- 
pire woman Aurora de Alba's se- 
duction of Manuel Manzanaque! 


AMAZON WOMEN (America’s 
Best) is Mark L. Lester's GOLD 
OF THE AMAZON WOMEN, a 
1979 Made for TV fantasy/ 
adventure, starring Bo Sven- 
son, Donald Pleasance and 
Anita Ekberg. In an interesting 
complement to last issue's 
SPEED ZONE/Chasmosaurus 
report, the box art features a 
publicity shot of Victoria Vetri 
from Hammer's WHEN DINO- 
SAURS RULED THE EARTH 
(1970), which is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most plun- 
dered films in movie history! 
This movie was produced by 
Alfred Leone, most fondly 
remembered for transforming 
Mario Bava's twilight master- 
piece LISA AND THE DEVIL 
(1972) into the execrable pea- 
soup paen, HOUSE OF 
EXORCISM (1975). 


AVENGING SPIRIT (impulse 
Video) is Michael Anderson's 
DOMINIQUE IS DEAD (aka 
DOMINIQUE, 1978), starring 
Cliff Robertson and Jean Sim- 
mons. Itis still available, under 
its original title, from Prism 
Entertainment at $48.95. 


BLOOD ISLAND (ACE Video) is 
not one of your favorite Eddie 
Romero films, but rather a 
howlingly inappropriate reti- 


tling of David Greene's adap- 
tation of H.P. Lovecraft's THE 
SHUTTERED ROOM (1966), 
starring Oliver Reed, Carol 
Lynley, and Gig Young. 


THE COLOR OF LOVE (Aries 
Home Entertainment, $29.95) 
is Ray Marsh's LORD 
SHANGO, a little-seen voodoo 
opus from 1975, which re- 
ceived a handful of apprecia- 
tive notices during its original 
release for being one of the few 
non-exploitative black films of 
its time. The front and back 
covers of the video box feature 
lurid studio art of anearly nude 
black temptress, suggestively 
handling a phallic dagger (on 
the front) and provocatively 
posed in a white satin sheeted 
bed (on the back). Nothing to 
do, of course, with the actual 
movie, which stars Lawrence 
Cook and Marlene Clark, who 
starred in GANJA AND HESS 
(1973). Well worth seeking 
out. AHE is a Cleveland, OH- 
based company, and this tape 


“| don't think you 
were very smart to 
have gotten out of 
bed before you 
were completely on 
your feet again!” 
A howler from 


THE GENIE OF 
DARKNESS (1959) 


is being distributed by Tri- 
Coast Video, a specialist in 
gospel and environmental 
video titles. Huh? 


DESIRE UNDER THE SUN (Luna 
Video, $29.95) is Michel 
Lemoine's FRUSTRATION, a 
1971 softcore frolic involving 
mistaken identity starring Jan- 
ine Reynaud, Arlene Manhat- 
tan and Ingrid Hilton. Lemoine 
and Reynaud were the hus- 
band/wife team featured in 
Jess Franco's “Aquila Trilogy” 
of SADISTEROTICA, KISS ME 
MONSTER [Besame Mon- 
struo] and SUCCUBUS [Ne- 
cronomicon, all 1967], 
among many others. Filmed 
in Spain, and not to be con- 
fused with... 


FRUSTRATION (Luna Video, 
$29.95), which is A.C. 
Stephen's THE DIVORCEE, 
starring Marsha Jordan, previ- 
ously released by the long- 
defunct Nite Flite Video. 
Stephen was the director of 
ORGY OF THE DEAD (1966), 
written by Edward D. Wood, 
Jr. 


THE HOOKER CULT MURDERS 
(Cinema Video Theater, 
$39.95) is a retitling of Harvey 


Hart's THE PYX (1973), an 
underrated, Canadian super- 
natural thriller about a police 
investigation which links a 
prostitute's death with a flesh- 
eating Satanic cult. Stars 
Christopher Plummer and 
Karen Black. 


MIDNIGHT SEDUCTION (Pay Per 


View Cable)—This Italian 
erotic fantasy is credited to a 
pseudonymous “Bob J. 
Ross.” Though the opening 
title card is thumbsily inserted, 
the end credits give the origi- 
nal title as Intimo. It is photo- 
graphed by Franco Della Colli 
(Lamberto Bava's FROZEN 
TERROR aka Macabro, 
1980). 


SCREAM STREETS (CNH Video) 


is a cheerfully sleazy Harry 
Novak production, previously 
released by Best Home Video 
as A SCREAM IN THE 
STREETS. This 1971 sexploi- 
tation thriller involves a police 
search for a transvestite who 
slaughters women in public 
parks. The Best Video version 
(now out of print, packaged as 
a Double Feature with the 
1974 film AXE), was areddish, 
splicy print that featured a sur- 
prisingly hardcore sex scene. 
CNH's copy—newy copy- 
righted 1989 —is 30s longer at 
the top (Best's begins with the 
opening credits already roll- 
ing) and runs more than 5m 
longer, despite minute trim- 
mings from the hardcore 
romp. Both versions can be 
rented via Video Vault (dial 1- 
800-VAULT-66 for informa- 
tion). Novakophiles may want 
to know that CNH Video re- 
leased two other, non-fantas- 
tic Novak movies with new 
titles and revised copyrights: 
40 GRAVES 40 GUNS was 
retitled REVENGE OF THE 
WILD BUNCH, and RUN 


NIGGER RUN became THE 
BLACK CONNECTION. 


SECRET AGENT 00 (Abacus Pro- 


ductions) is Alberto de 
Martino's OPERATION KID 
BROTHER (1967), a shocking 
Italian plagiarism of the Bond 
films pairing Sean's brother 
Neil Connery with such series 
regulars as Bernard Lee and 
Lois Maxwell, and series one- 
shots as Daniela Bianchi 
(FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE) 
and Adolfo Celi (THUNDER- 
BALL). It's a miracle that Mand 
Moneypenny weren't given the 
boot by Cubby Broccoli. The 
box clocks the tape at 96m, 
but don't worry about the 8m 
deficit: the tape contains the 
film's full 104m running time. 


SHE WOLF (VBG) and TERROR 


OF THE SHE WOLF (Mogul) — 
Two more copies of the 84m 
version of Rino di Silvestro's La 
Lupa Mannera (1976), origi- 
nally released by VCI as 
LEGEND OF THE WOLF 
WOMAN. The original Spanish 
version was 15m longer 
(mostly erotic and expository 
footage) and is available do- 
mestically on Venezuelan and 
Spanish-American labels. Not 
to be confused with the Meryi 
Streep/Rosanne Barr SHE- 
DEVIL, which is much worse. 


TOP MODEL (Pay Per View 


Cable)-A heavily-edited, R- 
rated edition of Joe D'Amato's 
ELEVEN DAYS, ELEVEN 
NIGHTS II, clocking-in at 78m. 
Poor filmmaking but a great 
improvement over Part 1, with 
Jessica Moore reprising her 
role as Sara Aspinool, a novel- 
ist researching prostitution for 
her next book. Laura Gemser 
appears as her publisher, who 
naturally moonlights as the 
Madame of an elite call girl 
service. This abbreviated ver- 


sion has nothing to do with 
sex, but everything to do with 
nudity; the erotic encounters 
have been tamed by looping 
innocuous footage, running 
kisses and foreplay in slow- 
motion while the soundtrack 
fills with climactic oohs and 
ahhs, and by freeze-framing 
reaction shots (which hilari- 
ously implies that Ms. Moore's 
boyfriends have dropped 
dead). In one scene, Jessica 
and Laura service a “Texas 
cowboy” named Craig. Full of 
dialogue like “I'm sore all over 
and I'm dressed all wrong,” 
“San Francisco—isn't that 
where all the computer gen- 
iuses come from?" and that 
old standby, “Don't worry, | 
can handle Peter.” & 


VW #1 ERRATA 


P. 7... (Photo Caption) 
“Chasmasaur”: should: read 
“Chasmosaurus” 


P.9 The director: of- Sinister 
Cinema’s BLOODY PIT OF 
HORROR was not Ralph 
Zucker, but “Max Hunter” = a 
pseudonym for Italian director 
Massimo Pupillo: 


United American Home Video. 
titles are recorded in the LP or 
SLP mode, not SP as reported. 


THE SCREAMING DEAD 
Was never aired by the BBC 
under the title: DRACULA, 
PRISONER OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN. A print bearing this 
title was acquired by Britain's 
TV —in a package along with 
Franco's FLIGHT INTO 
HELL and THE DEVIL CAME 
FROM ARKANSAS — but 
was never aired, despite two 
announcements. 


The American: theatrical: re- 
lease: print: of. CANNIBAL 
HOLOCAUST reveals a run: 
ning time of 95m, nat 91 as 
reported = 


Y 
MA pan 
Video Around the World 


Can't get 
enough 
video? 


Dont let 

a little 
ocean 
stop you... 


DANTE'S INFERNO 


International Film Forum, $39.95 


Oliver Reed and Judith Paris 
starin Ken Russell's fantasy-laden 
BBC film (1969) about the life of 
painter and poet Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Crude by Russell's later 
standards, but compelling. Ac- 
cording to the director, no one 
wanted to finance this life of Ros- 
setti as a theatrical feature be- 
cause itwas deemed uncommer- 
cial. The director, as quoted in 
John Baxter's book AN APPALL- 
ING TALENT, KEN RUSSELL: “A 
man digging up his wife's remains 
to get a book he buried with her? It 
screams ‘Commercial’.” 


DON'T TELL DADDY 
Fries Home Video, $39.95 


This 1972 Swiss sexploitation 
frolic (the old aphrodisiac 
switched with sleeping pills rou- 
tine) stars a mousy-looking 
“Sybill” Danning. Though Sybill is 


the only recognizable name in the 
movie (so far as most people are 
concerned), she’s not mentioned 
on the box; this honor goes in- 
stead to Eva Garden (a supporting 
player in several Swiss Franco 
films) and “Elina Moon” (who's 
credited on film as Alena Chris- 
tiane Maybach). Franco beefcake 
star Eric Falk shows up, as well. 
Written by Franco associate Hans 
Billian, photographed by Ernst W. 
Kalinke (SUCCUBUS), and di- 
rected by Franz Antel. It was re- 
leased to US drive-ins in the mid 
‘70s as SPANISH FLY and has 
been shown on cable TV as 
NAUGHTY NYMPHS. 


FRANKENHOOKER 


Shapiro Glickenhaus 
Entertainment, $89.98 


This satiric retelling of the Frank- 
enstein story, shot back-to-back 


Compiled by the Video Watchdog (USA), Lucas Balbo (France), 
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with BASKET CASE 2 (also SGE), 
ranks with BRAIN DAMAGE as 
Frank Henenlotter's best work, 
thanks to continued chemistry 
with streetwise script surgeon 
Robert Martin. James Lorinz plays 
Jeffrey “Dr. Jersey Boy” Franken, 
an electrician who rebuilds his 
dead fiancée out of hooker parts, 
obtained in an especially novel 
way. Lorinz carries the film with an 
uproarious, virtually nonstop 
monologue ofinternal turmoil that 
stops only with that unanswerable 
question: “Where's my Johnson?” 
There is no blood, and the vio- 
lence content is comparatively 
mild, befitting a daffy, sentimental 
comedy. According to producer 
Edgar levins, the MPAA initially 
declined to rate the film, explain- 
ing that they had no “S” rating for 
“shit.” At press time, the film had 
gone through two ratings appeals 
to no avail. An uncut version of the 
video will be available, regardless 
of the MPAA's final decision. We 
much prefer this to Brian Yuzna's 
still-unreleased BRIDE OF REANI- 
MATOR. 


HEX 
1973, Intermedia Video, $N/A 


A westem/biker/horror film 
featuring Keith Carradine, Scott 
Glenn, Gary Busey, Robert Walker 
and Dan Haggerty. Beneath these 
actors’ credits on the box appears 
the phrase “Credits Not Contrac- 
tual,” which you may have seen on 
a number of B-Movie videos of 
late. What this means is, these are 
the most famous names in the 
movie but, at the time it was 
made, they weren't considered (or 
contracted to be) the stars of the 
movie. The credited star is Tina 
Herazo, who briefly made a name 
for herself as “Christina Raines” 
(NASHVILLE, THE SENTINEL). 
The box describes this low-budget 
occult thriller as “Leo Garen's New 
Age Classic”! Wha? 


Frankenhooker (Patty Mullen) reacts to the MPAA's 


proposed “S” rating. 


KEMEK 
Genesis Home Video, $N/A 


A 1970 US/Italian/German co- 
production, about the harrowing 
side effects of an experimental 
pleasure drug, is directed by 
Theodore Gershuny (SILENT 
NIGHT BLOODY NIGHT, 1973), 
and features David Hedison, Alex- 
andra Stewart, and Gershuny's 
then-wife Mary Worondov (now 
Woronov). Interest also lies be- 
hind the camera on this one; it was 
photographed by Enzo Barboni 
(who directed many Terence Hill 
vehicles as “E.B. Clucher”), de- 
signed by Flavio Mogherini (who 
contributed tinsel-strewn caverns 
and human-faced waterfalls to 


such classic pepla as HERCULES 
UNCHAINED), and scored by The 
Modern Jazz Quartet. The box 
times it as 82m (8m shy of that re- 
ported by Walt Lee's REFERENCE 
GUIDE TO FANTASTIC FILMS). 
Also on Neon Video as FOR LOVE 
OR MURDER. 


METAMORPHOSIS 


Imperial Entertainment Corp., 
$89.95 


A low-budget, US/ltalian co- 
production filmed last year in 
Norfolk, Virginia for Joe 
D'Amato's Filmirage company. 
Starring mostly local talent (with 
the exception of Laura BLACK 
EMMANUELLE Gemser, who 
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appears as a disfigured prosti- 
tute), it's the story of a college 
professor whose private research 
into longevity initiates a feature 
length transformation from man 
to fossil to dinosaur to pet chame- 
leon. Silly FLY-inspired stuff, writ- 
ten and directed by G. L. Eastman 
(actor George Eastman, whose 
real name is Luigi Montefiori). 
Speaking of Laura Gemser (real 
name: Moira Chen), the wardrobe 
here is credited to Laurette Gem- 
ser; your guess is as good as ours. 
Originally titled Metamorphose 
and available on cassette in Great 
Britain as REJUVENATOR. Impe- 
tial packages this title in their best 
3-D electronic box yet. 


NUDE ON THE MOON 


Strand VCI Entertainment, 
$19.95 


The first video release of Doris 
Wishman's NUDE ON THE 
MOON (aka MOON DOLLS and 
NATURE GIRLS ON THE MOON, 
1960), photographed in Coral 
Castle, Florida. A rocket scientist 
inherits $3,000,000 from an uncle 
and uses it to finance a round trip 
to the moon, an expedition which 
reveals earth's satellite to be popu- 
lated by admittedly ugly nudists 
with pipe cleaner antennae. A 
couple of cheap effects se- 
quences, but mostly a lot of slow- 
mo volleyball evocative — poor- 
ly —of lunar gravity. It's mercifully 
brief, and the transfer is so good, it 
could have been shot yester- 
day —by incompetents. With Her- 
schell Gordon Lewis’ BLOOD 
FEAST and SUBURBAN ROU- 
LETTE, this title rounds out the 
first releases in Joe Bob Briggs' 
“Sleaziest Movies in the History of 
the World” series. Regardless of 
how well these tapes look and 
sound (they are recorded in Hi-Fi), 
the consumer deserves better, at 
this price, than an EP/SLP (6 hour) 
transfer. Ol' Joe Bob must have 
hisself one hell of a agent! 
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SUBURBAN ROULETTE (1967) is #352 in Joe Bob Briggs’ new 
Sleaziest Movies in the History of the World series. Try and find the 
first 351. 


THE OUTER LIMITS 
MGM/UA, $12.95 each 


With the undisputed classics 
already in release, these 12 new 
episodes from the distinguished 
ABC-TV series drift toward the 
program's more eccentric mo- 
ments. The highlights among the 
new titles are Robert Florey's 
hauntingly minimalist “Moon- 
stone”; Byron Haskin's bizarre 
“Behold, Eck!”; John Brahm's 
exquisitely perverse “ZZZZZZ”; 
Alan J. Crosland's “The Mice” 
(featuring one of the greatest of 
the series’ “bears”); and producer 
Leslie Stevens’ unique and occa- 
sionally brilliant directorial trilogy, 
“The Borderland” (perhaps 
OL's single most underrated 
episode), “Controlled Experi- 
ment” and “The Production 
and Decay of Strange Par- 
ticles” (which briefly features 
Leonard Nimoy, for those of you 
who note such things). Also avail- 
able are Paul Stanley's “Second 


Chance” and “The Guests”, 
Crosland's “The Mutant”, Abner 
Biberman's “The Human Fac- 
tor”, and one of the great Gerd 
Oswald's few, unspecial mo- 
ments, “The Special One”. With 
these titles, MGM/UA has reduced 
the price of OL titles by another 
two dollars. One wonders if the 
price can possibly be dropped low 
enough to tempt anyone to buy 
pre-records of the next batch, 
which includes the notorious “Cry 
of Silence” and “The Probe”! 


SUBURBAN ROULETTE 


Strand VCI Entertainment, 
$19.95 


This 1967 wife-swapping 
melodrama, available here for the 
first time, shows Herschell Gor- 
don Lewis tastelessly drifting into 
John Updike territory. With one 
foot in the world of advertising and 
the other in the suburban sack, it 
just might be HGL's most per- 
sonal effort. It's not bad by his 


inserted, as ifin afterthought, into 
a scenario far more attentive to 
the clandestine erotic commerce 
within a detention home for delin- 
quent sluts, run by misfits, philan- 
derers, and sado-masochists. 
The cast—which includes Bar- 
bara Lass (then Mrs. Roman 
Polanski) and “Alan Collins” (Lu- 
ciano Pigozzi, Italy's Peter 
Lorre)—perform mostly in Eng- 
lish, but are badly-dubbed any- 
way. Lurking in the periphery, as 
the moronic handyman Tommy, 
is none other than Flavio 
Bucci—the toothsome Daniel of 
SUSPIRIA — whom Dario Argento 
has long claimed to have discov- 
ered working in a post office! 
Moreso than any other title 
from the Italian Golden Age, this 
movie features an all-but- 
impenetrable facade of false, 
Americanized credits, most of 
them don't even appear on the 
print itself, which shunts everyone 
else aside in favor of crediting the 
hapless composers of “The Ghoul 
in School” (of which we hear per- 
haps 10s)! Director “Richard 
Benson” is in fact Paolo Heusch, 
maker of THE DAY THE SKY EX- 
PLODED |La Morte viene dallo 
spazio, 1958], the first Italian 
science fiction film. Scripter “Jul- 
ian Berry” is Ernesto Gastaldi, a 
prolific Italian horror auttore, who 
regularly used the Berry pseudo- 
nym on such classics as THE 
HORRIBLE DR. HICHCOCK 
[L’Orribile Segreto del Dr. 
Hichcock, 1962], WHAT! |La 
Frustra e il Corpo, 1963], and 
THE MURDER CLINIC |La Lama 
nel Corpo, 1966]. The technical 
credits, like that of cameraman 
“George Patrick,” are harder to 
unmask. Alan Upchurch was able 
to identify “Francis Berman,” the 
composer of the film's hauntingly 
heavy-handed score, as Armando 
Trovajoli (ATOM AGE VAMPIRE, 
HERCULES IN THE HAUNTED 
WORLD). Clearly a must for every 
European horror collection. 


Curt Lowens has his eye on Mrs. Roman Polanski in Sinister Cinema's 
WEREWOLF IN A GIRLS' DORMITORY (1962). 


(bottomless) standards, and it's 
been improved for video with the 
inclusion, between the precredits 
sequence and the main titles, of 
the theatrical trailer—a virtual 
music video primitively choreo- 
graphed to the sleaziest theme 
song ever recorded (previously 
included on one of Rhino Video's 
SLEAZEMANIA compilations); it 
was reportedly not a part of the 
theatrical release. Despite the 
oppressively horny atmosphere, 
no one disrobes. This is another 
EP/SLP-recorded entryin Joe Bob 
Briggs’ “Sleaziest Movies in the 
History of the World” series, which 
also includes the umpteenth re- 
lease of HGL's horror shelf 
eyesore, BLOOD FEAST. 


tor Harry Kilpatrick, though re- 
portedly the work of legendary 
hack Umberto Lenzi. Has his 
“Humphrey Humbert” pseudo- 
nym been permanently shucked? 
Scored by Stelvio Cipriani, with 
writing and special makeup ef- 
fects chores by two of Carlo Ram- 
baldi's sons. Filmed in Ft. Lauder- 
dale, where life is cheap. 


WEREWOLF IN A GIRLS’ 
DORMITORY 


Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


Long-promised by Video Mania, 
this much-sought exploitation 
favorite is available at last from 
Sinister Cinema, in a magnificent, 
unblemished transfer. Originally 
titled Lycanthropus, this film 
was the only Italian venture into 
werewolfery until La Lupa Man- 
nera; the monster here is more 
disfigured than hairy, more scien- 
tific than supernatural, and we are 
shown no transformations of man 
into wolf. This plot element is 


WELCOME TO SPRING 
BREAK 


IVE, $N/A 


Despite the sunny overtones 
of its title, this is an Italian/Ameri- 
can slasher film, credited to direc- 
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Laserdiscs (USA) 


BEYOND THE VALLEY OF 
THE DOLLS 


CBS Fox Video, $39.98— 
RELEASE CANCELLED 


This lustfully-awaited re-re- 
lease of Russ Meyer's 1970 cult 
classic was announced and a 
handful of copies pressed, before 
being withdrawn from sale. Ac- 
cording to a source close to CBS/ 
Fox, the company's current re- 
gime assumed BEYOND to be an 
R-rated film and announced it as 
such on its publicity flyers. “It 
found it's way into the hands of 
someone at the MPAA, who called 
and asked us where we got that R 
and telling us that it was rated X in 
1970 and was still rated X, as far 
as they were concerned. We re- 
submitted it, knowing the film was 
mild by today's standards, hoping 
for an R, and it came back an X. 
Under the circumstances, | can't 
say | was surprised.” BEYOND 
has not been available on tape in 
the US since the Magnetic Video 
release of 1981, and was issued in 
Great Britain in a censored albeit 
letterboxed version, which lacked 
an innocuous lesbian love scene 
between Cynthia Myers and Erica 
Gavin. As an MPAA subscriber, 
CBS/Fox is disinclined to release 
X-rated titles and, as they control 
the world rights to Meyer's mas- 
terpiece, it may never be circu- 
lated here on video again. 


BLUE VELVET 
Warner Home Video, $29.98 


David Lynch's 1986 cult favor- 
ite gains new dimensions in light 
of TWIN PEAKS. A new letter- 
boxed transfer in digital stereo 
surround sound. 


Juliette Mayniel discovers that her samaritan is not a good one in 
Franju's EYES WITHOUT A FACE (1959). 


THE EXORCIST 
Warner Home Video, $29.98 


A two-disc, digital stereo reis- 
sue. The effects-packed third side 
is recorded in CAV for single frame 
access. Closed-captioned for the 
hearing-impaired (how do you 
make subtitles LOUD?? or sud- 
den NOISES??). 


EYES WITHOUT A FACE 
Interama, $44.95 


Georges Franju's delicate hor- 
ror classic Les yeux sans visage 
(1959) has long been available 
only in fuzzy or dubbed mail order 
video transfers. This definitive 
version—also available on 
cassette —is an impeccably repro- 
duced, digitally-recorded, French 
language print with English sub- 
titles. 


THE FABULOUS BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN 


American, $35.98 


Karel Zeman's 1961 telling of 
the Baron's tall tales is not only an 
indispensable companion piece to 
Terry Gilliam's recent remake, but 
a distinguished classic in its own 
right. Digital. 


JOURNEY TO THE 
SEVENTH PLANET/THE 
ANGRY RED PLANET 


HBO, $53.95 


Two Sid Pink space opera 
brought together in a classic 
double bill. A beguiling bit of pro- 
gramming, though JOURNEY is 
one of the titles that forfeits some 
charm in its translation to video; 
HBO did not renegotiate the film's 
video music rights, so Otto Bran- 
denburg’s  fondly-remembered 
theme song “Journey to the Sev- 
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enth Planet” (originally heard over 
the end credits) is here 
replaced—as on the cassette 
release —with an anonymous at- 
mosphere track. Ah, if only THE 
ANGRY RED PLANET'S Rat-Bat- 
Spider scene was in CAV! 


THE PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA 


Lumivision, $35.95 


An attempt to deliver the de- 
finitive edition of Universal's 1925 
silent classic with Lon Chaney. 
This disc was transferred from the 
original master archive print re- 
tained by George Eastman 
House, including the original 2- 
Band Technicolor “Red Death” 
sequence, and has been scored in 
stereo by Korla Pandit. A report- 
edly superior version is coming 
from Kino International. 


REBECCA 
Criterion, $112.45 


A mammoth, six-sided, CAV 
pressing of Alfred Hitchcock's first 
American feature, the Best Picture 
of 1940. As with all Criterion discs, 
the extras are half the fun; this 
package includes various actress’ 
screen tests, the soundtrack of a 
radio production of Daphne 
DuMaurier's novel, the original 
theatrical trailer, and production 
stills. Indispensable for those who 
can afford it. 


track. Makes no use of the addi- 
tional 49m used in its American 
television airings, and that Margot 
Kidder song is still in there. 


THE THING FROM 
ANOTHER WORLD 


Criterion, $62.95 


Wash down Turner's colorized 
version with this nectarine anti- 
dote, a completely remastered 
transfer accompanied by the 
complete text of John Campbell's 
story “Who Goes There?", theatri- 
cal trailers (including one for John 
Carpenter's 1981 remake), inter- 
view transcripts, production stills, 
and more. Two-sided for minimal 
interruption. 


THE TRIPODS 


Sony, $44.95 


Acollection of episodes from a 
fascinating BBC-TV science fic- 
tion series, spotlighting some truly 
superior computer animation. 


ge 


Spanish-American 


EL DR. SATAN 
Puente Group Video, $8.99 


An SP-recorded budget re- 
lease of Miguel Morayta's 1966 
Mexican zombie thriller. Starring 
Joaquin Codero in the title role, 
the film inspired a sequel the fol- 
lowing year: El Dr. Satana y la 
Magia Negra (“Dr. Satana & 
Black Magic,” 1967). Unlike the 
sequel, this atmospheric film was 
photographed in B&W. 


ESPASMOS DE MUERTE 


(“Death Spasms") 
Hispa Video, $N/A) 


An especially confusing pack- 
aging of a Jean Rollin film. The 
Spanish title is followed with the 
bracketed subtitle Fascination 
and credits for that 1979 film's 
stars, Brigitte Lahaie and Jean 
Marie Lemaire. The back of the 
box, however, features photo- 
graphs and a synopsis from an 
earlier Rollin feature, Les Demo- 


EDIA HOME ENTER- 


tainment is celebrating Hal- 


loween by slashing the prices 
on several top horror video releases. A NIGHT- 
MARE ON ELM STREET 5: THE DREAM CHILD | 
and John Carpenter's HALLOWEEN retails for 
$19.95, while the first four films in the NIGHT- 


MARE series dropped to an amazing $9.95! Also 
retailing at $9.95 are CREATURE, THE HIDDEN, 
and FANGORIA’S WEEKEND OF HORRORS. 
Mind you, these are not cheap LP or SLP transfers, © 
but price-reduced SP originals. No cause for Boo!- 
ing here! 


SUPERMAN: THE MOVIE 
Warner Home Video, $29.95 


This sprawling spectacle is a 
little easier on the eyes in this new 
letterboxed transfer, with a newly 
remastered digital stereo sound- 


niaques (1973), which is in fact 
the film on the cassette! 


MIL SEXOS TIENE LA 
NOCHE 


(“A Million Trysts Occur Nightly”) 
Caliente Video, $29.98 


A 1983 Jess Franco film fea- 
turing Lina Romay as “Irina” and 
Carmen Carrion as “Lorna.” It's 
hard to tell whether this tale of 
horrotica—one of the director's 
most interesting recent efforts — 
was intended as a prequel to 
EROTIKILL/THE LOVES OF 
IRINA [Les Avaleuses, 1973], or 
a sequel to (or remake of) SUC- 
CUBUS [Necronomicon, 1967]. 
Franco himself turns up at the last 
minute as a policeman. 


LA SOMBRA DEL 
MURCIELAGO 


(“The Shadow of the Bat") 
Viva Video, $29.95 


This is not the 1966 BE W Blue 
Demon film of the same name, 
but actually a later Blue Demon 
release, Blue Demon contra la 
Criaturas de los Laguna 
(1972), in color. See Venezuelan 
releases for the complete reverse 
of this situation! 


LA BAIE SANGLANTE Il 


(“Bay of Blood, Part Two") 
Delta Video, $N/A 


In America, they sell Mario 
Bava's A BAY OF BLOOD 
[L'Ecologia del delitto, “The 
Ecology of Murder,” 1971] as a 
sequel to LAST HOUSE ON THE 
LEFT; in France, Bava's earlier 
HATCHET FOR THE HONEY- 
MOON [Il rosso segno della 
follia, “The Red Sign of Mad- 
ness," 1969] is sold as a sequel to 
BAY! 


BREAKING POINT 
Liberty Video, $N/A 


This Swedish sexploitation 
film is ofinterest for being directed 
by Bo Videnius, responsible for the 
interesting rape-revenge thriller 
THEY CALL HER ONE EYE (1971, 
with Christina Lindberg), a fore- 
runner of 1 SPIT ON YOUR GRAVE 
(1978). This follow-up was re- 
leased theatrically in France as 
Les Suedoises (“The Swedish 
Girls”), but the title on the tape 
itself is Elles Lul Ont Tout Ap- 
pris (“They Taught Him Every- 
thing”). 


THE MOVIE THAT HAS NO LIMITS OF EVIL! 


In Eastmancolor 
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STARRING 


CHRISTINA 
+ LINDBERG 
a AUNITED 
ki. PRODUCERS 


3 Release 
—— 


COBRA WARRIOR 
America Video, $3-10 


The box suggests this release 
is a Jess Franco film, but it is 
actually the American DEATH 
CURSE OF TARTU, made in Flor- 
ida by William Grefé in 1966. It 
was never theatrically released in 
France. 


LA CRYPTE DU FOU 


(“The Madman's Crypt”) 
Gemini Video, $N/A 


This retitling of THE NIGHT 
EVELYN CAME OUT OF THE 
GRAVE [La Notte che Evelyn 
usci dalla Tombe, 1971] actu- 
ally changes the sex of the buried 
person! The title has been further 
changed from the original French 
release, known as L’Appel de la 
Chair (“The Call of the Flesh”). 


LE DINOSAURE DES 
ABIMES 


(“Dinosaur from the Abyss") 
America Video, $3-10 


Another notorious retitling 
from this label, disguising a re- 
lease of Roy Ward Baker £ Nigel 
Kneale's QUATERMASS AND 
THE PIT (aka FIVE MILLION 
YEARS TO EARTH, 1967), the 
third “Quatermass” film produced 
by Hammer. lt was shown in 
French theaters as Les Monstres 
de l'Espace (“The Space Mon- 
sters”). All of the Hammer films 
released by America Video 
(including THE BRIDES OF 
DRACULA as Dracula le Mau- 
dit, “Dracula the Damned”) are 
struck from reddish, ugly, 
scratchy prints. 


DOCTEUR DIABOLIC ; 
fb UCAS BALBO, VW'S 
R L resident wine authority, in- 
forms us that writer-director 
Leonard Kirtman really fumbles the 
grape in his CARNIVAL OF BLOOD 


(“Dr. Diabolic”) 
America Video, $3-10 


This ridiculous title obscures a 
release of Gordon Hessler's 
SCREAM AND SCREAM AGAIN 
(1969), originally screened in 
France as Lachez les Monstres! 
(“Free the Monsters!”). Unlike the 
American video release by Vestron 
(rescored by Kendall Schmidt), 


(1971, UAV, $14.95), where a bottle of 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape is ordered and 
pours out... white! “C'est un vin rouge!" 


this version—in English with 
French subtitles!—features the 
original score by David Whittaker. 
Not to be confused with Mario 
Bava's DANGER: DIABOLIK 
(1968), which is also available 
from America Video as... FATAL 
MISSION! 


DOCTEUR VENGEANCE 


(“Dr. Vengeance") 
America Video, $3-10 


How better to hide a copy of 
the Hammer film CAPTAIN 
CLEGG (aka NIGHT CREA- 
TURES, 1962) than under this 
title? Originally shown in France 
as Le Fascinant Capitaine 
Clegg (“The Fascinating Captain 
Clegg”). Running time is listed as 
78m, as opposed to the original 
81m. 


HYSTERICAL SADIQUE 


(“Hysterical Sadist") 
America Video, $3-10 


This is Franco's THE HAND 
OF A DEAD MAN |Le Sadique 
Baron von Klaus, 1962], doubly 
disguised by a video box showing 
a drawing of a castle, dominated 
by a leering, ghostly, split visage: 
one side a skull, and half of John 
Carradine's face on the other! This 
is the same print previously issued 
by ALV/Marignan and Ciné 7 
Video, letterboxed, but minus the 
Gogo Rojo torture scenes. 


Monsieur Balbo reports. 


LASER KILLER 
American Video, $3-10 


This title gives away the ending 
of Robert Hartford-Davis’ COR- 
RUPTION (1968), starring Peter 
Cushing; presented in English 
with French subtitles. 


MACISTE ET LES 
GLOUTONNES 


(“Maciste and the Insatiable 
Women") American Video, $N/A 


American Video should not be 
confused with America Video. 
This is a retitling of Franco's Les 
Exploits Erotiques de Maciste 
dans L'Atlantide (“Maciste's 
Erotic Exploits in Atlantis,” 1973). 
The onscreen title is simply Les 
Gloutonnes and neglects to 
credit a rather large cameo by 
Howard Vernon... as Cagliostro 
(Vernon's character in Franco's 
THE EROTIC RITES OF FRANK- 


ENSTEIN [Les Erotiques 
Expériences de Frankenstein, 
1973)). 


RENDEZ-VOUS AVEC LE 
PEUR 


(“Appointment with Fear”) 
Alpi Video, $N/A 


This is complicated, so pay 


attention. Denny Harris' American 
film SILENT SCREAM (1980, star- 
ring Barbara Steele) played 
French theaters in 1981 as Le 
Silence qui Tue (“The Silence 
that Kills”). In 1988, the Media 
Home and Delta labels released it 
on video as a “Never Before Seen 
in France” movie under the same 
French title! It was last seen on the 
Columbus Video label under the 
tite Invitation Dangereuse 
(“Deadly Date”), but now, Alpi has 
issued it under the above title, ina 
ridiculous action-type box, featur- 
ing the humorous credit “avec 
Barbara Stale” (sic)! 


VAMPIRE SACRIFICE 
America Video, $3-10 


Add this to the list of alterna- 
tive titles for Robert Hartford- 
Davis’ INCENSE FOR THE 
DAMNED (aka BLOOD SUCK- 
ERS, 1968). Never released to 
French theaters, this French-lan- 
guage version was screened in 
Brussels as Buveurs de Sang 
(“The Blood Drinkers”). It is the 
abbreviated 83m version. Also 
available from Winner Video under 
the confusing English title BAY 
MAD! 
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` Venezuela 


MAS ALLA DEL SOMBRA 
(“Beyond the Darkness") 


This tape should not be con- 
fused with Joe D'Amato's BUR- 
IED ALIVE [Bulo Omega, 1979], 
which bears a similar title in its 
Venezuelan release (both translate 
as “Beyond the Darkness”); here 
the title disguises a cut, 82m print 
of Michael Walter's 84m German 
fim Magdalena—Besitzen 
vom dem Teufel (Magdalena, 
Possessed by the Devil,” 1975), 
also available in an American ver- 
sion through Video Mania, for 
$32.00. In dubbed English, with 
Spanish subtitles, this Venezuelan 
tape bears the title THE DEVIL’S 
FEMALE, which was imposed on 
the film pre-export by its German 
producers. 


BLUE DEMON CONTRA 
LA CRIATURAS DE LA 
LAGUNA 


(“Blue Demon vs. the Lagoon 
Creatures”) 


A mispackaging of the older, 
B&W Blue Demon adventure, La 
Sombra del Murcielago 
(1966). Never fear: the former title 
is available on Spanish-language 
cassette from Unicorn Video's 
Viva Video label (see the Spanish- 
American La Sombra del Mur- 
clelago)! 


LA MARCA DEL ZORRO 
(“The Mark of Zorro") 


This botched Eurociné con- 
coction opens with a couple min- 
utes’ worth of widescreen 
footage —filmed in 1975 by Guy 
Gibert—of an old Spaniard read- 
ing the Zorro legend from a book 
to a group of happy nifios. As the 
credits end, we abruptly cut to a 
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1.33:1 transfer of Joaquim Rom- 
ero Merchant's widescreen La 
Venganza del Zorro (“The 
Vengeance of Zorro," 1965, re- 
leased here as THE SHADOW OF 
ZORRO in 1965), which Franco 
scripted as well! Amazingly, the 
excellent French publication CINÉ 
ZINE ZONE (Pierre Charles, 16 
Avenue Emile Zola, 94 100 St. 
Maur, France) reports that this is 
also the way La Marca del Zorro 
begins in France, except the pre- 
credit sequence extends about 1m 
longer to accommodate the sur- 
prise appearance of a masked 
(but otherwise nude) Monica 
Swinn! This must have made the 
nifios even happier! Swinn's name 
appears in the Venezuelan tape 
credits but, alas, she does not. 


077: INTRIGO A LISBONA 
(“077: Intrigue in Lisbon,” 1966) 

This is Tulio Demichelli's 
Mision Lisboa (US: MISSION: 
LISBON), a spy thriller starring 
Brett Halsey and Marilu Tolo. Its 
screenplay is credited to “David 
Khunne,” a well-known pseudo- 
nym for Jess Franco. Demichelli 
later directed the Paul Naschy 
monsterfest ASSIGNMENT TER- 
ROR [El Hombre que Vino de 
Ummo, “The Man Who Came 
from Ummo,” 1969]. 


UNCONSCIENTE 


(“Unconscious,” 1980) 


A slightiy longer version of 
L'Obsessione che Uccide 
(“Murder Obsession"), the Ric- 
cardo Freda film formerly avail- 
able from Wizard Video as FEAR. 
With a running time of 91m 20s 
(as opposed to Wizard's 89m 
11s), the Venezuelan release in- 
cludes a complete 2m 9s scene 


deleted from the domestic ver- 
sion; it appears 41m 17s into the 
film, immediately after heroine 
Silvia Dionisio's delirious night- 
mare. As she describes the dream 
to her fiancé Stefano Patrizi, her 
words segue to a flashback of 
Dionisio mounted on a large cross 
in a dark chamber. As if by magic, 
a row of candles ignites by itself, 
revealing the presence of two 
masked men in scarlet cowls and 
snakes writhing on the floor. Ugly 
faces spew yellow fluids as the two 
masked men decapitate a chicken 
with an axe and drink its blood. At 
this, the candles extinguish and an 
enormous (fake-looking) spider 
hobbles toward the helpless Di- 
onisio, reaching for her exposed 
breasts with a hairy feeler. This 
climactic moment of horror brings 
us back to the present, where the 
Wizard version resumes. Another 
rare Freda title, La Tragica 
Ceremonia en Villa Alexander 
(“Tragic Ceremonyin Villa Alexan- 
der," 1974), has also become 
available on Venezuelan video; see 
Tim Lucas' full report in the cur- 
rent issue of EYEBALL (Stephen 
Thrower, 20 Kintyre Court, New 
Park Road, Brixton Hill, London 
SW2 4DY, England). & 


ATTENTION 
WATCHDOGS! 


VIDEO WATCHDOG seeks 
correspondents to keep this 
column regularly appraised 
of unusual and exciting video 
releases in Spain and Japan! 
If interested, write to Video 
Watchdog, P.O. Box 5283, 
Cincinnati, OH 45205-0283. 


The Brainiac Speaks! 


“That Voice” 
goes on the 
record about 
his dubbing 
days — 

An exclusive 
interview! 


IVEN THE BIZARRE NATURE 

of the films that form the foundation of the Flor- 

ida motion picture industry—movies that 

brought new meaning to the term “primitive” — it 
is somehow fitting that the films of K. Gordon Murray should be so 
closely allied with them. While homegrown Florida auteurs like 
William Grefé (DEATH CURSE OF TARTU, 1965) and Brad F. Grinter 
(DEMON RIDERI, 1970) were grinding out a stupefying array of zero- 
budget exploitation quickies, Murray presided over Young America 
Productions. Under this aegis, Murray acquired and distributed 
dozens of Mexican chillers that, while thematically compatible with 
the local product, were technically superior to the lot. Each of the 
films opened with an ornate, Palmer Method signature announcing 
“K. Gordon Murray Presents” but, in fact, Murray had little to do with 
preparing them for American consumption. This task was entrusted 
to an elite group of associates, the most prolific of whom was 
Paul Nagel. 


______ Introduction and Interview by Bill Kelley 
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After graduating from the University of Miami in 
1950, Nagel wrote pulp fiction and acted in local 
theater for several years, then finally returned to UM 
in the late '50s to teach courses in film history and 
screenwriting. A few years later, Nagel began voicing 
and, later, “directing” (i.e., supervising the dubbing 
of) the American versions of K. Gordon Murray's 
most notorious Mexican pickups — including Chano 
Urueta’s THE BRAINIAC [El Baron del Terror, 
1961], for which he provided the voice of its cere- 
brum-sucking title character; in the meantime, Mur- 
ray concentrated on the business aspects of his 
Young American empire, particularly the shrewd 
marketing of matinee fodder like Rene Cardona's ho- 
ho-horrible SANTA CLAUS (1960). Hired on a per- 
film basis, Nagel and his versatile stock company 
(mostly UM students and faculty members) worked 
at a frantic pace and rarely saw the results of their 
labors; this accounts for the misspelling of Nagel's 
name (“Paul Nagle”) on the credits of every single 
Murray production on which he is billed. In fact, 
Nagel had no idea he would receive billing at all, and 
worked on the films only to supplement his teaching 
income. 

I first met Nagel in my student days at the 
University of Miami in the early '70s, when | enrolled 


in his two screenwriting courses. | recognized his 
voice immediately. At that time, Nagel's non-colle- 
giate work largely consisted of writing commercials 
(he was both writer and on-camera pitchman for 
Ryder rental trucks), including a bizarre series of anti- 
drug PSAs called “Drugs Are Like That,” narrated by 
Miami's own Anita Bryant, a few years before she 
made national headlines with her anti-gay views. His 
position within the UM film department made him a 
unifying force among local filmmakers, student and 
professional, and while his recommendations led to 
several working relationships, he also ran interfer- 
ence to keep the green and the eager from getting 
ripped off. As he once advised me, “Start working for 
free and you'll be working for free for the rest of your 
life.” 

In the years since | was one of his students, Nagel 
has played bit partsin such South Florida TV produc- 
tions as NBC's KENNEDY miniseries and, of course, 
MIAMI VICE. He has also played meaty cameo roles 
in such upscale features as ABSENCE OF MALICE 
(1981, with Paul Newman and Sally Field) and THE 
MEAN SEASON (1985), in which he played a jogger 
who stumbles over the body of Richard Jordan's first 
victim. In a choice bit of irony that Nagel himself 
might appreciate, his big dialogue scene with Kurt 
Russell and Andy Garcia was re-dubbed by another 
actor!? 

Since the death of K. Gordon Murray in 1979, 
Paul Nagel has become—by default—the person 
best qualified to discuss the making and marketing 
of Murray's peculiar universe of Mexican monsters 
and Bavarian fairy tales, much of which is available 
on various public domain and mail order video labels. 
At age 64, Nagel continues to teach film history and 
screenwriting at the University of Miami. The follow- 
ing interview was conducted in June of 1990. 

—B.K. 


1. Bill Kelley is modestly excusing himself from his own article here. in fact, Paul Nagel was responsible for getting 
Bill his first professional writing assignment. When a Florida-based producer named Jim Foley contacted the 
University of Miami film department looking for cheap (read: free) labor for a horror script he planned to produce, 
Nagel remembered Bill's fondness for the genre, suggested him for the job and further suggested that he get paid. 
The script was called PARADISE OF TERROR. Some of its ideas later tumed up, accidentally or not, in the Florida- 
made CHILDREN SHOULDN'T PLAY WITH DEAD THINGS (1972) — which Bill didn’t realize until years later, when 


he caught up with lt on late night TV. 


2. Nagel's scene in ABSENCE OF MALICE — in which he argues with Paul Newman — was left out of the final cut, 
but a portion of it appears in the fllm's theatrical trailer. Nagel gets a check every time the trailer is shown. The 
MEAN SEASON scene was ruined by poor location sound recording and had to be looped in Los Angeles; Nagel's 

_voice ls not his own because “they weren't about to fly me out there.” 
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Interview 


Let's start with the most natural question: Who 
was K. Gordon Murray? 

Well, to begin with, we never called him K. Gor- 
don Murray; everyone called him Ken. | guess Ken- 
neth Gordon Murray was his full name, and he used 
itto distinguish himself from the other Ken Murray... 


The guy in Hollywood who used to shoot those 
home movies of the stars.? 

Right. Anyway, Ken was an old-fashioned show- 
man, the kind you don't see anymore, and his base 
of operations was Miami. | guess he came here, 
rather than New York or Los Angeles, for the same 
reason many other businessmen did in the '50s and 
"60s: the mild climate, the fact that it was a trade 
route to Spanish-speaking countries; it was a young 
and growing city. Plus, as | say, he was a flamboyant 
showman and he stood out down here. He had 
originally been involved in the circus business. Cecil 
B. de Mille had hired Murray as, | think, a technical 
adviser on THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
(1952), also to help market the film, and he was 
bitten by the movie bug. He moved to Miami and 
began looking for foreign films he could buy up 
cheaply, dub into English and release here. He re- 
leased a couple of European films that didn't do 
much business, then he found the Mexican films. 
They made him a fortune. Ken was an interesting 
guy, very courtly and polite. He would always pull a 
chair out so a woman could sit down, didn't swear... 


You came into the picture when he acquired the 
Mexican horror films from Churubusco-Azteca 
Studios? 

That's right. | became involved because | was in 
a little theater group in Coral Gables, and we were 
hired as actors for the dubbing sessions of the early 
Murray pictures by a guy named Manny San Fer- 


Paul Nagel today. He was RAPUNZEL. 


3. Besides his collection of “Hollywood at Home” movies, Ken Murray was best-known as the producer and narrator 
Of BILL AND COO (1947), anovelty feature starring birds dressed and behaving as human beings. Film critic James 
Agee called it “By conservative estimate, the God-damnedest thing ever seen.” 
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nando.“ One of the first films | did as a voice actor 
was THE ROBOT VERSUS THE AZTEC MUMMY.5 
Although there were a lot of Mexicans credited on the 
films, a few of the technicians with Spanish surnames 
were actually Cuban-Americans based in Miami. 
They came here after Fidel Castro came to power, 
and brought the entire Havana dubbing industry with 
them! Manny San Fernando was a South American 
who was part of that. 


How did you become a director? 

They asked me —it was as simple as that. We did 
most of the dubbing at night. During the day, | taught 
at the University of Miami and the other actors did 
whatever they were doing. One night, we were all 
sitting around in a restaurant after one of these 
looping sessions, and Manny asked me if I'd like to 
direct one. | said yes. 


Which parts were you playing in the films, 
before you began directing? 

The thing | remember best was playing most of 
Abel Salazar's parts. That was pretty much me, 
straight through. My wife Marge played any female 
part that required screaming; she was our great 
screamer. Marge played women who screamed and 
little boys. Anyway, by specializing in Salazar's parts, 
| got to play the lead in THE BRAINIAC, which was 
probably the grossest of the Mexican horror films. 


My favorite scene is when Salazar walks over to 
an ornate cabinet when no one's watching, and 
takes outa covered pastry dish with five human 
brains huddled inside, which he samples with 


Nagel alter ego Abel Salazar engages in some an appetizer spoon. 
cerebral tapioca-tasting in THE BRAINIAC (1959). It reminded me of someone eating tapioca. 
4. Manuel (“Manny”) San Fernando 's official job description was production manager. His crew consisted of sound 


engineer Frank Linali and production coordinator Charles Blews. Though San Fernando was the supervisor of all 
recording sessions, the earliest K. Gordon Murray releases like SANTA CLAUS (1959) or LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
(1960) were either credited to a pseudonymous Murray (“Ken Smith") or to Murray himself. After proving himself 
on these, San Fernando began to receive credit for directing films like THE ROBOT VERSUS THE AZTEC MUMMY 
(1959), THE BLOODY VAMPIRE (1961) and LITTLE ANGEL (1961, a Catholic “miracie” stony featuring “Special 
Narration by Hugh Downs”). San Femando was most recently known to be teaching film in South America. 
While on the subject of Mr. Nagel's fellow directors, it should be mentioned that several K. Gordon Murray 
titles bear the credit “Directed by Stim (or Stern) Segar.” According to Nagel (who never met Segar), these were 


not dubbed in Florida at Soundlab; they were “probably” prepared for Murray in Mexico (their crude title cards 


and eccentric sound quality supports this hypothesis). All of the “Nostradamus” fllms—THE CURSE OF 


NOSTRADAMUS — bear the Segar credit 
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I was amazed, when AIP-TV released it to 
television in the mid-'60s, that the scene was 
intact. 

Maybe it wasn't considered so shocking because 
it was in BSW, and they let it go by. 

| remember several strange images from those 
films. Judy Wallace, who was teaching broadcasting 
at the University, came in one morning after she had 
been dubbing one of the fairy tales. Marge and | had 
been away on vacation, so we hadn't been involved in 
this particular session. Judy told me with some 
astonishment that the movie they were dubbing was 
about a donkey that crapped gold ingots! This was a 
German film that Murray had picked up —some of 
the fairy tales were German, not Mexican —and | went 
down for a look. They really had a scene where 
someone stood in front of this magic donkey and 
shouted something at him, and then they cut to 
someone behind the donkey collecting the gold in- 
gots. What made it even funnier is, the German word 
for crap is “scheiss.” That's what the actress on- 
screen was shouting at the donkey: “Scheiss, 
scheiss, scheiss!" No matter how you dubbed it, if 
the audience could read her lips, it would look like she 
was saying “Shit!"6 

Another thing | remember is that, in one of the 
vampire movies | directed, the leading lady was a 
young girl who was always accompanied by her 
dueña—an older relative who acted as her 
chaperone—even during the attack scenes! The 
Mexican movies were grindingly moral. It would be 
very unseemly for a young Mexican woman to be out 
at night without her dueria, so you have her being 
menaced by this seductive vampire while her dueria 
stands by. 


EIN FARBFILM D 


«Tiseblein 


This German ad for THE TABLE, THE DONKEY, 
AND THE STICK depicts a donkey that vomits gold 
ingots. Wishful thinking. 


It sounds like the same actor performed the 
vampire's voice in both THE VAMPIRE and 
THE VAMPIRE'S COFFIN. 

It was. That was an actor named Matt King, 
whose main distinction was that he played Christ in a 
local Passion Play production every Spring. He was 
also one of the lead announcers at the Miami Seaq- 
uarium. He also looked exactly like the Mexican 
actor who played the vampire in those films. 


5. Filmed in Mexico in 1957, THE ROBOT VS. THE AZTEC MUMMY was not released to American theaters until 
early 1964, when it shared a double bill with THE VAMPIRE'S COFFIN. if ROBOT was indeed one of Nagel's 
first looping assignments, it was likely dubbed a couple of years earlier, as Nagel's voice can also be heard in Rene 
Cardona's DOCTOR OF DOOM (possibly his first looping job, as “Capt. Mike Henderson”), released in 1962. 
The direction of COFFIN is credited to San Fernando, indicating that THE VAMPIRE, which was directed by “Paul 


Nagle,” was dubbed at Soundlab Inc. after its sequel. 


6. This amazing description makes It all the more imperative that someone locate a print of THE TABLE, THE 
DONKEY, AND THE STICK [Tlschleln deck Dich, “The Writing Table,” 1962]. The German poster for the film 
(see illustration) indicates the ingots come instead, as they say, from “the end that eats.” The situation is derived 
from a Charles Perrault fairy tale, previously filmed as a short by Pathe in 1908, and remade by Jacques Derry 
..88 the exquisite DONKEY SKIN [Peau d'Anej in 1970. Demy opted for Jewels instead of ingots. ya 
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ABOVE: German Robles moonlights in THE 


VAMPIRE (1957)—but not at the Miami 
Seaquarium. 


THESE GIRLS YOU 
HAD FOUND... DRIFTERS... 
STUDENTS... THEIR PACES 
LACK THE BEAUTY I 
NEED FOR MY 
MASTERWORK-- 


you--2 


I'VE SEEN 


YOU.” HOW DID 


NEVER MIND." 


EVERYTHING -- 
THATS ALL THAT 
MATTERS.” 


ANP I RECOGMZE 
YOU, DOCTOR -- FAALIL 


German Robles? 
Was that his name? That really tall, thin, distin- 
guished-looking actor..? 


That’s him. Did you ever find yourself memoriz- 
ing the names of the actors in the films you 
dubbed? 

Only in the sense that | always took Abel Salazar's 
parts —he usually played a really talkative hero — and 
Marge dubbed the actress who screamed most, Matt 
King would be the vampire, things like that. It helped 
save time in the studio. 


Now that you mention it, the movies are in- 
credibly talky. It's not so bad while you're 
watching them but, if you write down the 
dialogue and read it later... 

It makes no sense. That was one of the creative 
demands that Murray made: dialogue must be 
coming out of the actor's mouth if his lips are 
moving. It didn't matter how ridiculous the dubbed 
dialogue was, or that it would be obvious to any 
audience that these were obviously cheap foreign 


BELOW: Bill Kelley's story “Skin Deep" lin 
SECRETS OF HAUNTED HOUSE #29) 
pays tribute ta his former teacher. 


WHAT. YOU'VE PONE HERE IS 
INCREDIBLE.” I WANT YOU TO 
È DO THE SAME 


HMM... A GIRL 
ALREAPY 
BEAUTIFUL ...TO 
BECOME THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN IN THE 
WORLD.” 


NAGEL, THE EUROPEAN 

SURGEON... YOU DIS- 
APPEARED AFTER A 
LITTLE SCANDAL IN 


VIENNA / 
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films dubbed into English. Ken wanted it to appear 
that the actors were actually speaking, so the voice 
actors had to be quick and not waste a lot of time 
getting their lines down. 


How were the films dubbed? What was the 
actual process? 

Compared to how it's done today, it was the 
equivalent of rubbing two sticks together to start a 
fire. It was the origin of the term “looping,” because 
that's actually what we used—the entire feature, cut 
down into loops of anywhere from 30s to a couple of 
minutes in length, and we would watch these over 
and over, speaking our lines repeatedly to the lip 
movements until we had a match. 


What about the music? Was that stock library 
music? 

No, the music and effects tracks were the same 
ones used in the original films. All we changed was 
the dialogue. 


How much were you paid? 

Voice actors were paid by the loop. They'd get 
about 50 cents a loop — about $10.00 per session. | 
got a little bit more for directing, and always played at 
least one character. So, if you figure 50 cents a loop, 
300 loops per movie, that's not bad money.” 


I once interviewed Kiel Martin (HILL STREET 
BLUES’ “Officer Johnny LaRue”) and he told 
me that, when he was a student at UM, he used 
to dub Murray's Mexican monster movies. 

I don't remember him... that's terrible. If he 
was one of my students, it wouldn't have been 
at all unusual for him to have been one of the voice 
actors, especially if he could do more than one 
voice.8 


The films' credits say they were dubbed at 
Soundlab, Inc. What was Soundlab? Did it go 
out of business? 

Soundlab was a recording studio based in Coral 
Gables, a Miami suburb, just a few blocks from the 
University. It was operated by Eduardo Moré, a 
Cuban expatriate who livedin Miami Springs. Sound- 
lab didn't so much go out of business as relocate 
elsewhere in Miami. In fact, Moré is still around; | 
think he's still in the business. Marge and | bumped 
into him a few years ago — that was the last time | saw 
him. We're always running into people in restaurants. 
We saw Matt King in a restaurant recently and he still 
looks and sounds like German Robles! 


Besides the K. Gordon Murray movies, what 
were facilities like Soundlab used for? 

In terms of movies and that sort of thing, they 
dubbed English-language movies for release in 
Spanish-speaking countries, Not only movies, but 
also TV shows. One of Ed Moré's big contracts was 
dubbing | LOVE LUCY into Spanish, which was really 
tough to do because so much of that shows humor 
was derived from the fact that Ricky Ricardo was a 
Cuban who didn't speak good English. Translate that 
into Spanish and you eliminate the Desi Arnaz char- 
acter; he isn't funny anymore. So Ed had to arbitrarily 
come up with jokes to dub into Arnaz’ mouth so the 
show would be funny to Spanish-speaking audi- 
ences! 

Also, a fellow named Gene Prince, who was 
originally one of the actors in the Mexican horror 
movies and fairy tales, bought some films 
—cartoons, mostly —a few years later, and | dubbed 
them. Around 1968, Gene bought a French film 
starring Charles Aznavour and Claudia Cardinale, 
and | dubbed Aznavour's voice... except, of course, 
when he was singing! 


7. This works out to $150.00 for looping duties alone which, considering the rate of inflation, would place this share 
of Nagel's salany per film somewhere between $1200-1500. 


8. Other UM communications students include Andrew Prine, Dave Madden (“Reuben” of TV's THE PARTRIDGE 


FAMILY), and Sylvester Stallone (who dropped-ouY! The Singing Hurricanes, who were credited with performing 
and composing the less-than-rousing songs for the American soundtrack LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, were in fact 


the University of Miami's Glee Club! 


9. Nagel is remembering Alfonso Corono Blake's THE WORLD OF THE VAMPIRES[El Mundo de los Vampiros, 
1960], the story of amusic-sensitive, bat-eared vampire — Count Sotubal — whose bite tums his victims into were- 


wolves, and whose staff is composed of a lone gravel-throated hunchback. 
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Æ tn the MAGICAL WORLD K 
fw of the Brothers GRIMM... 
Y K. GORDON MURRAY 
binga 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL FANTASY 


E! straw sun 
SÉ into gold! 
SEE! the mad little 

man of magic! 
SEF" the wedding 


of the king to 
the miller's 


The Enchanting Wonderland 

of Make Believe and Beauty 

From a Great Fairy Tale 
Classic! 


la tastin t 
+ | COLORSCOPE | 22: 


A FULL-LENGTH 
FEATURE 
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You were having a pretty good time back then, 
it seems. 

It was a lot of fun. There was a real, communal 
atmosphere because we worked on those films prac- 
tically every night. | remember dubbing one of the 
vampire movies and there was a fight scene involving 
the vampire, his hunchbacked assistant and, | think, 
a werewolf or some other kind of monster. Matt King, 
Frank Schuler, and l were so hoarse after growling at 
each other all night to complete the dubbing of the 
fight, that none of us could talk afterwards. We all 
went to a restaurant, ordered milkshakes, and sat 
there nursing them until our throats felt better.? 


As the dubbing director, was it your responsi- 
bility to help write the scripts? 

Not the horror films. They were written in Mexico 
by somebody whose native language, | suspect, was 
not English. We might change something ourselves 
if we found it absolutely impossible to say. Some of 
the fairy tales were scripted here, however, by me. | 
remember that writing and directing RUMPEL- 
STILTSKIN, which was a German film. It was easy to 
write dialogue for the dwarf who played Rumpel- 
stiltskin because he barely moved his lips when he 
spoke, like a ventriloquist without his dummy. A 
strange-looking little man. My wife Marge played the 
voice of the miller's daughter. 

Most of the fairy tales were released theatrically 
which, for the most part, the horror films were not. (I 
didn't even know the horror films had surfaced until 
aformer student of mine called me from Philadelphia 
in the mid-'60s to tell me they were playing on TV 
there. And that they spelled my name wrong.) Basi- 
cally, if you thought the horror films were bad, you 
were going to find it almost impossible to sit through 
the fairy tales. They were in color and many of them 
were filmed in Germany, so there'd be these beautiful 
mountains and forests and castles in the back- 
grounds... but they were really cheap. If you took a 
child to see one of these who had ever been exposed 
to a Disney film... well, forget it. 


There area lot of odd titles among the fairy tale 
movies, like THE SHOEMAKER AND THE 
ELVES, THE LITTLE ANGEL, LITTLE BOY 
BLUE AND PANCHO, THE QUEEN’S 
SWORDSMEN, and my favorite, LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD AND THE MONSTERS. Do you 
remember working on any of those? 

Not by name. It's hard to know which ones | 
worked on because, all this was 30 years ago, plus all 


of the scenes | looped had been taken out from their 
surrounding footage; | didn't always know if | was 
working on the same film from one day to the next, or 
from one loop to the next, really. | probably worked 
on some of those you mentioned; some of the titles 
sound familiar. A number of the fairy tales had 
already been completed before | came into the pic- 
ture. A fellow named lvan Kivitt, who ran The Merry- 
Go-Round Playhouse —a local children's theater — 
was the principal voice actor and casting director for 
those earlier films, and Manny San Fernando di- 
rected them. The two fairy tales | do remember 
working on are RAPUNZEL and RUMPEL- 
STILTSKIN. 


RAPUNZEL isn’t mentioned in any of the K. 
Gordon Murray filmographies. 

Well, | distinctly remember going with a group of 
friends to see RAPUNZEL in a theater one Saturday 
morning. Ken's method was to rent out every theater 
he could, buy a lot of television advertising, and have 
RAPUNZEL on every screen in town for one showing 
only — Boom! l was the voice of Rapunzel. Yes, | was 
Rapunzel. 


That's incredible. Some other films were being 
made in Florida around the time you were 
dubbing for K. Gordon Murray. Do you know 
anything about THE WILD WOMEN OF 
WONGO (1958), for example? 

That was a few years earlier. A lot of UM students 
were in that. Lillian Malick and Iris Rautenberg were 
in that. Iris would come back to campus with her eyes 
wide-open, saying, “You wouldn't believe the scene 
we shot yesterday!” Zuni Dyer was in it, too; she was 
a local actress who had an act in which she danced 
with a snake. She loved animals and later became 
active with the ASPCA. I think Zuni's still with us. For 
years, she was a hostess at a Miami restaurant called 
The Studio. 


You've recently appeared in some major films 
that were shot down here. Why didn’t you 
appear in any of the low-budget movies made 
here in the '60s and ’70s? One or two of Bill 
Grefé’s films were okay. 

Yes, but if you got a part in one of Grefé's films, 
you had to stay available. | was committed to my 
teaching job at the University. It was easier for me to 
try out for a big movie and get a tiny part that wouldn't 
demand more than a day or two. 
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The dashing Abel Salazar consoles Ariadne Welter, haunted by ghostly aparitions of Aunt Mary (opposite) in 
THE VAMPIRE (1957). If pictures could talk, this one would sound like Mr. and Mrs. Paul Nagel. 


Are you ever embarrassed if people recognize 
your name from the Mexican monster movies? 

Believe me, it doesn’t happen very often! But no, 
not at all. | think it's great. | think it's funny. 


Which are your favorites? 

Probably THE BRAINIAC, because | got to “star” 
in it, and because of the monster with its ridiculous, 
cardboard tongue. And THE ROBOT VERSUS THE 
AZTEC MUMMY, for pretty much the same reasons. 
l also like THE WITCH'S MIRROR, because Judy 
Wallace played the witch in it. 


What did you think of the horror films at the 
time you were dubbing them? 

I thought they were static, stagy, occasionally 
atmospheric but technically primitive; that they 
didn't compare well to their American counterparts. 
They also looked much older than they were. | was 
amazed when | learned they had only been made a 


few years before we got our hands on them. 


Did you know that you're listed in Phil Hardy's 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HORROR MOVIES 
as a director? 

Just for dubbing those films!? 


Hardy claims you shot additional scenes for 
some of them. 

Never. | never even went to Mexico. | don't think 
anyone did, except maybe Ken Murray. And whatever 
credit | get for those films should be shared by Manny 
San Fernando, because he supervised everything. 
Manny was in charge of quality control, if you can call 
it that. 


Maybe so but, according to the record books, 
you've directed more horror films than James 
Whale! 

God. That and Ryder trucks. a 
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The Fantasy Films of Paul Nagel 


Ariadne Welter briefly reteamed with Abel Salazar for some torrid tongue-wrestling in Nagel's 
favorite “starring” role, THE BRAINIAC (1959). 


NFORTUNATELY, IT'S 
impossible to accurately or com- 
pletely list Paul Nagel's credits in 


regard to the K. Gordon Murray 
presentations. This is not only because of the as- 
sembly line nature of their original dubbing sessions 
(each actor recorded his loops individually, occa- 
sionally for more than one film per session), but 
more particularly because of the present rarity of 
prints. While most of the Churubusco-Azteca horror 
titles are easily obtained, the German fairy-tale films 
(produced by Fritz-Genschow Filmproduktion) are 
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all but impossible to find and their production dates 
are equally slippery. Therefore, this list of Nagel's 
known credits is followed by a second group of 
titles — dubbed in Coral Gables — which could not be 
audited for verification before our publication dead- 
line. Nagel's patient, velvety voice can usually be 
heard emanating from the heroes of these films, 
such as those played by actor/writer/producer Abel 
“Alfred” Salazar. Titles like SANTA CLAUS (Interglo- 
bal Video) and LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD have 
been deliberately excluded, as their theatrical re- 
leases predated Nagel's hiring, circa 1962. 

-T.L 


THE BRAINIAC (El Baron del 
Terror, 1961, d/v) AV, BV, 
SC, SW 


THE CURSE OF THE DOLL 
PEOPLE (Munecos Infer- 
nales, 1960, d/v) BV, SC, SW 


DOCTOR OF DOOM (Las Lu- 
chadoras contra el Medico 
Asesino, 1962, v) BV, SC, SW 


THE INVASION OF THE VAM- 
PIRES (La Invasion de los 
Vampiros, 1961, v) SC, SW 


THE LIVING HEAD (La Cabeza 
Viviente, 1959, v) AV, GT, 
SC, SW, VI 


THE MAN AND THE MONSTER 
(El Hombre y el Monstruo, 
1958, d/v) SC, SW 


100 CRIES OF TERROR (Cien 
Gritos del Terror, 1967, v), 
sw 


*RAPUNZEL (196?, d/v) 


THE ROBOT VS. THE AZTEC 
MUMMY (La Momia contra 
el Robot Humano, 1957, v) 
AV, BV, GT, SC, SW 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN (Rumpel- 
stilzchen, 1959, d/v) IG 


SPIRITISM (Espiritismo, 1960, 
v) SC, SW 


THE VAMPIRE (El Vampiro, 
1957, d/v) SC, SW 


THE VAMPIRE'S COFFIN (El 
Ataud del Vampiro, 1957, 
d/v) SC, SW 


THE WITCH'S MIRROR (El 
Espejo de la Bruja, 1960, 
d/v) SC, SW 


A Videography 


THE WORLD OF THE VAMPIRES 
(El Mundo de los 
Vampiros, 1960, d/v)SC, SW 


THE WRESTLING WOMEN VS. 
THE AZTEC MUMMY (Las 
Luchadoras contra la Mo- 
mia, 1964, v) RV, SC, SW 


[Sinister Cinema also offers 
Double Feature tapes of 

THE ROBOT VS. THE AZTEC 
MUMMY/THE VAMPIRE'S 
COFFIN, and THE BRAINIAC/THE 
WRESTLING WOMEN VS. THE 
AZTEC MUMMY.] 


Possible Voice 
Work by Paul Nagel 


*THE BLOODY SEA (196?) 


THE BLOODY VAMPIRE (El 
Vampiro Sangriento, 1961) 
SC, SW 


*FRAU HOLLY (Frau Holle, 
196?) 


*THE GOLDEN GOOSE (Die 
Gansemagd, 196?) 


*THE QUEEN’S SWORDSMEN 


(Los Espedachines de la 
Reina, 1962) 


SAMSON IN THE WAX MUSEUM 
(Santo en el Museo de 
Cera, 1963) SC, SW 


SAMSON VS. THE VAMPIRE 
WOMEN (Santo contra las 
Mujeres Vampiros, 1961) 
SC, SW 


* Not available on video. 
d Director 
v  Volce Actor 


AM Amvest Home Video 
PO Box 1124 
Rahway, NJ 07065 


Budget Video 

1540 N. Highland Ave. 
#108 

Los Angeles, CA 90028 


Goodtimes Video 
401 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


interglobal Home Video 
20 Meridian Road 
Eatontown, NJ 07724 


Sinister Cinema 
PO Box 777 
Pacifica, CA 94044 


SW Something Weird Video 
c/o Mike Vraney 
PO Box 33664 
Seattle, WA 98133 


Wirite for details. 
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Even as its first unheeding press 
famous episodes that the identity of 


were being aired, Laura Palmer’s killer 
the creators of | wasn't the point, 
TWIN PEAKS — that it might never 
David Lynch and be revealed. 
Mark Frost — More important, 


stressed to the they maintained, 


Blood 'n 


“She’s a mystery to me.” 
— Roy Orbison 


was the feeling 

of unease and 
rendezvous summoned 
by the sound 

of breeze 

weaving through 

the boughs of 

those Douglas firs. 


Nevertheless, 

for an 

eight week period 
last spring, 

“Who Killed 
Laura Palmer?” 
became a 
nation’s War Cry... 


Doughnuts 


Notes on 


TWIN PEAKS 


By Tim Lucas 


..and ABC-TV's 
last-minute 
decision 

to postpone all 
denouements 
and renew the 
program as a 
regular series 
made many 
viewers turn off 
their sets with a 
more pointed 


question in mind: 


Is TWIN PEAKS 
a mystery, 
or just a tease? 


need reminding that TWIN PEAKS was 

and remains a major turning point in the 

history of series television. True, the 
cliffhanger capped nine of the wittiest and most challenging 
hours ever televised with a storyline so bereft of originality 
that it actually left damsels in distress in a burning saw mill. 
But few who saw the pilot episode have forgotten the 
sensations they felt as layer upon layer of television jaundice 
was stripped away from the hot emotions most trivialized by 
the cool medium: lust, fear, grief? At last, TV dared to portray 
the fear in grief, the grief in lust, the fear in lust. Here was the 
first soap opera to pay the noun its due. TWIN PEAKS was 
Turandot as told by Cornell Woolrich. TWIN PEAKS was 
opera noir. 

From Angelo Badalamenti's score, which brilliantly fuses 
‘50s prom music with '90s psychology, to its endless (and 
endlessly imitable) cast of characters, TWIN PEAKS tickled 
the country’s collective imagination more than any of the 
more overtly imagination-based series of recent years. The 
current crop of “fantastic” programs, like Paramount's WAR 
OF THE WORLDS and STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION, or HBO's TALES FROM THE CRYPT, are little more 
than post-modern water-treaders; they are too formatted, too 
generic, too predictable to excite anyone's imagination be- 
yond their own narrow, retreating parameters. TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT retards the horror genre to unconfrontational 
pablum, as if the revolutionary classics of the "60s (from PSY- 
CHO to NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD) were never committed 
to film, notarizing its preeminence with top gun directors in 
condescension mode and scintillating, lewd language. The 
new STAR TREK episodes, like the originals, perpetuate a 
"50s perspective on the future, progressive only in terms of 
their throwback to the swashbuckling ‘30s romanticism 
promulgated by STAR WARS, guising intellectual timidity in a 
mask of adventure. Nostalgia never looks ahead; it doesn't 
even look around. The world in which we now live no longer 


T HWARTED VIEWERS MAY 


has a Berlin Wall to foment our separatist phobias 
and, consequently, aliens and other monsters have 
begun to lose their currency as metaphor. When 
TWIN PEAKS touches on the '50s, it is only as we 
who remember them still feel them, as a vaguely 
golden loss. Its nostalgic metaphors are entwined 
with our contemporary national psychology: as a 
town and society, Twin Peaks is that virtual anachro- 
nism where the majesty of nature still abounds and 
simple pleasures like coffee and doughnuts are not 
merely commonplace but precious opportunities for 
communion with one's spirit; where (as one charac- 
ter notes) “a yellow light doesn't mean speed up in- 
stead of slow down.” It is that furthest corner of 
Camelot, somewhere east of Eden, where the echo of 
Dallas gunfire is only now being heard. 

The more physical barriers that happen to fall 
between societies, either through the processes of 
technology or negotiation, the more will we be driven 
to look inside ourselves and address what might be 
termed the Eternal mysteries. It is no coincidence 
that the most arresting flares to be launched of late 
from the fantastic genres — Lynch's own BLUE VEL- 
VET (1986) and David Cronenberg's DEAD RING- 
ERS (1988), for example —are those which eschew 
traditional fantastic imagery, and dare to portray the 
extension of ordinary lives into areas of otherness, 
settings of dream and mystery; to depict our mortal 
thrashings amid all the questions, contortions, and 
fears that rush at and through us between the totem 
posts of birth and death. Whereas Cronenberg 
equates mind and body, operating from an essential 
disbelief in the soul, Lynch seems oppositely preoc- 
cupied with body and spirit (perhaps best exemplified 
by John Merrick's relationship to his dead mother in 
THE ELEPHANT MAN, 1980); he is that rare 
filmmaker capable of making spiritual films without 


occluding that weightlessness with gravid laws of 
gods and dogma. With filmmakers like Cronenberg 
and Lynch guiding us through the new decade, we 
may yet recapture the cinema as it began—as an 
arena in which we may externalize those things 
which, without them, would remain too internal to 
understand—and close the ‘90s realizing that the 
major fantastic authors of the last two hundred years 
were not Poe, Lovecraft, King and Barker, but rather 
the Magic Realists: Gogol, Kafka, Cheever and 
Rushdie. 

If TWIN PEAKS is indeed (as ABC claims) the 
most videotaped program going, the revelations 
buried under the surface of its first eight episodes 
explain why: this series was filmed not to be watched, 
but to be examined. Lynch and Frost have strewn all 
nine hours with a variety of clues—nominal, situa- 
tional, even presentational — and by bringing these to 
the surface, one's appreciation of this series’ remark- 
able achievements is rather enhanced than demysti- 
fied. Not since THE PRISONER has television drama 
been so dense with character and encyclopedic with 
referents and self-reference. Viewers must make 
their ways through a multi-tiered path strewn with 
names and symbols based on other mysteries and 
other movies; just as Jeffrey Beaumont's curiosity in 
BLUE VELVET opened as many inward as outward 
doors, the point of the series—to paraphrase 
Lynch —is that we all have the instincts of detectives. 
(Of course, what he fails to say is, we have these 
instincts because the nature of life itself leaves so 
many things unanswered.) The fact that the season's 
final installment ultimately withheld the identity of 
Laura Palmer's killer establishes beyond question 
that the point of this series is, to summon Jorge Luis 
Borges, that “the solution to the mystery is always 
inferior to the mystery itself.” 
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The Title 


The mystery of TWIN PEAKS begins with its very 
title. While “the woods” play an ongoing role in the 
local atmosphere, mountains are never mentioned. 
Lynch and Frost must therefore have had other mo- 
tives in selecting this scenic view for their title. The 
surname of BLUE VELVET's young hero was 
Beaumont, which means “beautiful mountain,” an 
observation which further cements a relationship be- 
tween the two works. 

In the early "70s, there was a film distribution 
company by the name of Twin Peaks Releasing, 
which specialized in low-rent adult entertainment; 
their logo cleverly disguised a nude female torso as a 
stretch of mountainous, snowcapped terrain. It's 
tempting to read into the show's title a similarly 
jaunty, erotic subtext, considering that the storyline 
delves into the town's sin-tinged underlife, prostitu- 
tion, and the pages of FLESH WORLD Magazine. Or 
is the evocation of a woman's breasts intended to be 
tead as maternal? Does it somehow suggest that 
Laura Palmer was killed by... her mother, or some- 
one else’s mother? In fact, there is a great deal of 
unease and disease associated with mothers 
throughout TWIN PEAKS, from the vision-prone 
Mrs. Palmer to the wheelchair-bound Mrs. Eileen 
Hayward to the “Mom” tatoo on the one-armed 
suspect's missing arm (see Gerrard, “Later Episode 
Characters”). 

The title serves at least two other important 
purposes. Firstly, its imagery ventures comment on 
the duality of nature, cocking a prurient nod to the 
horniness rising and falling under the town's green 
gown of Douglas fir; more importantly, it embodies a 
pun on one of the series’ overriding concerns: that 
the mysteries of life may be solved by paying close 
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always 


attention to the aftershocks of occurrences, to the 
synchronicity of all things. No shoe drops alone. 
Much of TWIN PEAKS is structured around the 
discovery of broken things—lockets and casino 
chips, hearts and promises, laws and coconuts —to 
illustrate how we tend to observe our world with 
monocular oblivion, as reality unfolds around us 
binocularly; the nature of all truth is synchronic, 
having as much to do with our dreams as with our 
lives. 


Dual Images (Twin Peeks) 


In the overseas version of TWIN PEAKS, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Special Agent Dale Cooper 
observes, “Two events occur simultaneously, per- 
taining to the same object of inquiry; we must always 
pay strict attention.” This dictum was considered 
important enough that Lynch and Frost had it written 
into one of the weekly American episodes, for the 
benefit of viewers who, otherwise, wouldn't have 
caught the clue. 

TWIN PEAKS unspools like a veritable labyrinth 
of dual imagery, beginning with its title, continuing 
through the duplicity of its myriad characters, and 
ending somewhere deep within the tendrilling trail of 
its own navel. 

The first four shots in the pilot episode are all twin 
images: 1) the majestic falls outside the Great North- 
ern, two powerful flows blending together as one; 
2) below, two ducks are shown gliding across the 
lake, moving from a parallel to a divided formation; 
3) then we dissolve to a black table ornament of two 
identical dogs; and 4) we pan from these to Jocie 


Sitriet 


Packard (Joan Chen), coolly admiring her reflection 
in a mirror. 

Initially accepted as a singular occurrence, the 
murder of Laura Palmer complements the slaying 
“almost one year earlier to the day” of another 
teenage girl, Teresa Banks. Laura's death is further 
compounded by the disappearance of another teen- 
ager, Ronnette Pulaski (with whom Laura worked at 
the cosmetics counter at Horne's Department 
Store), who later stumbles into town half-naked, in 
shock from the secrets of Laura's last night on earth. 
As the FBI investigation brings the dark facts of 
Laura's life to the surface, the Homecoming 
Queen — who tutored the widow Packard in English, 
helped Norma Jennings with a Meals on Wheels 
program, and cared for the Horne's retarded son 
Johnny —is revealed to be her own evil twin: a coke- 
crazed, corruptive influence who worked as a prosti- 
tute at the riverside brothel, One Eyed Jack's. As the 
episodes progress, Laura's split personality be- 
comes literal with the arrival of her twin cousin, 
Madeleine Ferguson. Audrey, the spoiled daughter of 
town magnate Benjamin Horne, chooses to investi- 
gate Laura's death by literally following in her foot- 
steps: she arranges to fill Laura's vacancy at the 
cosmetics counter at her father's store, which quickly 
leads to a position as the “new girl" at One Eyed 
Jack's. The cliffhanger leaves history poised to re- 
peat itself. 

These doubling situations persist throughout the 
tapestry of TWIN PEAKS, occasionally for the sake of 
irony, but moreso to offering the viewer clues that 
point to the past or (as one sees by reviewing the 
series) to events which have yet to occur. For ex- 
ample: 


attention. 


E 


After Agent Cooper is shown contentedly sliding 
a slice of cherry pie into his stomach, a pie-shaped 
wedge from a One Eyed Jack's casino chip is found 
by a forensic surgeon in Laura's stomach. 

In Cooper's surreal dream, Laura's lookalike's 
statement that “I feel like | know [Laura], but some- 
times my arms bend back” reflects backwards, to 
rhyme with an earlier image of Nadine Hurley work- 
ing out on a rowing machine. As Nadine comes to a 
halt, she bends one of the rowing bars behind her 
back, wrenching the “arms” out of shape. 

Cooper's eccentric, dream-inspired experi- 
ment —in which he throws rocks at a bottle to deter- 
mine the identity of Laura's killer—is a strategy he 
credits to the ways of the Tibetan Dalai Llama; in the 
following episode, a clue leads the investigation to 
Lydecker's Veterinary Clinic (“Aid to the Beast Incar- 
nate”), where someone's pet llama stands in the 
waiting room. While passing between Cooper and 
Truman, the animal pauses for a moment to bleat a 
mystic guffaw to the special agent. Could this be a 
signal to Cooper from... the Dalai Llama? 

The salute of the Book House Boys —a secret do- 
gooding society led by Truman, Ed Hurley, and 
Hawk —is performed by stroking the temple once 
with one's index finger; a reference to this salute 
appears in Cooper's dream, as Laura's lookalike 
gestures to Cooper by stroking the side of her nose. 

Later episodes make fleeting use of a fictitious 
soap-within-a-soap, INVITATION TO LOVE, to 
emphasize with irony the narrow gulf between melo- 
drama and real life. In one episode, a discussion of 
Mrs. Palmer's vision of Laura's stolen necklace (a 
heart-shaped charm that snaps into two interlocking 
pieces) segues to Lucy, watching INVITATION TO 
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LOVE, which opens on a shot of a necklace worn by 
“Emerald” (another twin character). Truman walks 
in, asks Lucy what's going on, and she gives him a 
hectic description of the happening on TV. 

Dale Cooper's surname contains a Double-O 
evocative of the binocular vision he prescribes, but 
the path of his investigation uncovers many mo- 
nocular (one-eyed) symbols, which suggest igno- 
tance (Nadine Hurley's unseeing eyepatch), secrecy 
(Audrey Horne's various spy holes, the monocular 
headlight of James Hurley's Harley, which reveals 
him as the photographer of videotaped evidence), or 
feloniousness. While the local seat of evil is ultimately 
traced to One Eyed Jack's (a gambling casino and 
brothel), the residence of all that’s best about Twin 
Peaks — its people, its strong coffee and homemade 
pie —is traceable to Norma Jennings’ Double R res- 
taurant. Two is good, symbolizing the coexistence in 
common people of Good and Evil; One, on the other 
hand, is evil because it offers no room for the free- 
dom of choice. If Nadine's black eyepatch is meantto 
suggest a lack of choice in her life —her attempts to 
similarly patch the windows of her home with silent 
drape runners fails miserably—it may also subtly 
anticipate her suicide. 


The Characters 


Each of the characters in TWIN PEAKS is a facade 
unto others, occasionally even unto themselves. 
Many were cleverly named after characters from fact 
and film, truth and television, possibly as a means of 
offering clues to the real nature lurking behind the 
name (4 la REMINGTON STEELE: “Aha! CASA- 
BLANCA, Warner Brothers, 1942..."). As Agent 
Cooper jingles, “Break the code, solve the crime.” To 
understand what the cast represents in terms of the 
mystery, it's necessary to list them individually and, 
by chronicling their referents, break their codes. Most 
of the codes are accessible, but a few cases (Peggy 
Lipton's “Norma Jennings,” for example) draw 
blanks. 

The majority of the actors playing these roles are 
not yet household names; only a few (MacLachlan, 
Ontkean, Lipton, McGill) could be considered recog- 
nizable. With no roles ascribed to actors like Dana 
Ashbrook, Warren Frost or the enchantingly-named 
Madchen Amick, the viewer is immediately (and 


Laura's funeral in Episode Four. Left to right: Madchen Amick. Peggy Lipton, Everett McGill, Wendy Robie, 
Kyle MacLachlan, and a bunch of suspicious-looking extras. 
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usefully) assigned the role of detective. If the viewer 
wants to know who plays whom, well, he or she will 
just have to find out. The following list saves you the 
trouble. 


JOCELYN “JOCIE” PACKARD (Joan Chen) 
The first character introduced is the beautiful, 
Hong Kong-born owner of the Packard Saw Mill, 
inherited upon the untimely death of husband 
Andrew in a boating accident, one year ago. The 
name “Jocelyn” was likely suggested by a char- 
acter of the same name, the innocent, ill-fated 
Senator's daughter played by Leslie Parrish in 
John Frankenheimer's THE MANCHURIAN CAN- 
DIDATE (1962); this film, as we will see, is a key 
influence on the series. 


PETE MARTELL (Jack Nance) 
Fishing-minded spouse of Catherine Martell, dis- 
coverer of Laura Palmer's body. Nance, of 
course, has been a fixture of David Lynch's films 
Since starring as Henry Spencer, the steel wool- 
haired Everyman of the director's first feature, 
ERASERHEAD (1977). 


SARAH PALMER (Grace Zabriskie) 

Laura's mother, susceptible to visions and 
dreams, a talent which (Donna Hayward says) 
she passed down to her daughter. This sibylline 
character's name may have been suggested by 
palm reading, and the song “Que Sera, Sera?" 
(from Hitchcock's THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO 
MUCH, 1955), the theme of which was a young 
child asking its mother to foretell the future. 


BETTY BRIGGS (Charlotte Stewart) 
Bobby Briggs' mother. The casting of Stewart 
may be a veiled remark about Bobby, as the 
actress played Mary X, the anguished mother of 
Henry's sick mutant baby in ERASERHEAD. 


LUCY MORGAN (Kimmy Robertson) 
Receptionist at the Sheriff's office, deputy Andy's 
girlfriend, provider of doughnuts and tangled ten- 
drils of dialogue. Her name is instantly identifiable 
with an actress who specialized in TV situation 
comedy. If you think this explanation might be 
forcing things a bit, consider the later arrival of 
Hank Jennings’ parole worker — Mr. Mooney. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN (Michael Ontkean) 
Bland sheriff of Twin Peaks, afterhours lover to 
the widow Packard. He bears the name of the 
33rd President of the United States (Democrat, 
1945-53), not irrelevantly the man who inhabited 


the White House during the childhoods of TWIN 
PEAKS' creators. Harry Truman, also to the 
point, was the name of the elderly resident of the 
Pacific Northwest town of Mount St. Helens, who 
stubbornly refused to leave his post and died in 
the infamous volcanic eruption of 1979. 

[Presidential references are not new to 
Lynch's current, dark Americana phase. The use 
of Truman's name here recalls that, in BLUE 
VELVET, Frank Booth terrorizes a brownstone 
apartment on Lincoln Avenue. In TWIN PEAKS, 
when Agent Cooper explains that Laura Palmer's 
murder (on February 24, 1990) occurred “almost 
exactly one year to the day” after that of Teresa 
Banks, his authors may be suggesting a connec- 
tion to February 22 — President's Day, so named 
in honor of the birth of America’s first assassi- 
nated president. Also fittingly, TWIN PEAKS 
takes place in the state of Washington.] 


DEPUTY ANDY BRENNAN (Harry Goaz) 
Sheriff Truman's bungling, crying deputy is 
named after the fabled TV sheriff of Mayberry, 
North Carolina, Andy Taylor. Andy fumbles with 
his gun in Episode #5—a possible reference to 
an episode of THE ANDY GRIFFITH SHOW, in 
which Andy's deputy Barney Fife (Don Knotts) 
had to overcome a similar awkwardness. 


CATHERINE MARTELL (Piper Laurie) 
Benjamin Horne's betrayal-bound lover, Pete 
Martell's worst nightmare, dance innovator (“The 
Leland”). Her character's name may be a refer- 
ence to Catherine Coulson (TWIN PEAKS' “Log 
Lady”), the former wife of Jack Nance (“Pete 
Martell"); this indicates that the reasons behind 
these nominal selections are more than simply 
academic. [Mysteriously, the main credits of the 
pilot episode and overseas feature spell this char- 
acter's name “Katherine."] 


LAURA PALMER (Sheryi Lee) 
Our corpus delicti. The name “Laura” was cho- 
sen as a reference to Otto Preminger's LAURA 
(1944), about a murder victim who startles her 
mourners by being ultimately revealed as still 
living. 


AUDREY HORNE (Sherilyn Fenn) 
Benjamin Horne's mischievous daughter is a 
teenage personification of the Harvey Comics’ 
prepubescent terrorist, Little Audrey. She even 
wears red shoes to school. Pronounce that last 
name “Horny” in Audrey's case. 
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BENJAMIN HORNE (Richard Beymer) 

The Trump of Twin Peaks, exploiter of Icelandic 
businessmen, lover and betrayer of Catherine 
Martell, and co-conspirator toward the arson of 
the Packard Saw Mill, he is fond of baguette 
sandwiches and trips to One Eyed Jack's. Ben's 
brother Jerry (Daniel Patrick Kelly) first appears 
in the third episode, prompting a nominal debt to 
the entrepreneurs behind Ben & Jerrys Ice 
Cream, a Vermont-based operation which suc- 
cessfully locked horns with Scandinavian ice 
cream company, Haagen-Dazs. This angle was a 
likely basis for Horne's cynical business manipu- 
lation of the Icelanders in the pilot, and the choice 
of Iceland may have been influenced by the 
villainous Senator /selin of THE MANCHURIAN 
CANDIDATE. 


LELAND PALMER (Ray Wise) 
Laura’s tormented father, Benjamin’s former 
right hand man, murderer of Jacques Renault. 
The name “Leland” may have been suggested by 
its similarity to “Leo” (see “Is the Killer... Leland 
Palmer?"). 


SHELLEY JOHNSON (Madchen Amick) 

Leo's wife, waitress at the Double R, and Bobby 
Briggs' main squeeze. Our best guess: Named 
after Shelley Fabares, who played Mary Stone on 
THE DONNA REED SHOW (1958-63), for which 
she recorded the classic song “Johnny Angel,” 
itself an obvious precursor of the intensely ro- 
mantic music recorded by Julee Cruise and 
Angelo Badalamenti for TWIN PEAKS and the 
Warner Bros. album, “Floating in the Night.” 


BOBBY BRIGGS (Dana Ashbrook) 
Arrogant high school athlete—known to his 
crony Mike as “Bopper"—named for Bobby 
Riggs, notorious sexist Wimbledon champion 
who was roundly defeated by female tennis star 
Billie Jean King on September 20, 1973. 


DONNA HAYWARD (Lara Flynn Boyle) 
See Lucy, but think of THE DONNA REED 
SHOW instead of | LOVE LUCY. 


JAMES HURLEY (James Marshall) 
Laura's death revealed this romantic biker's af- 
fection for the dead girl to be a reflection of his un- 
acknowledged love for Donna. “James” may be 
anod to James Dean, who this vulnerable leather 
boy resembles in mood; maybe “Hurley” comes 
from the Harley he rides. ‘Nuff said. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SPECIAL AGENT DALE COOPER 
(Kyle MacLachlan) 


The disappearance of D.B. Cooper remains one 
of the great mysteries of the 20th Century, paid 
suitable tribute in the name of the series’ hero. 
When Dr. Jacoby meets Cooper, he mishears his 
name as “Gary Cooper,” which suggests another 
reason for this name. Major question: Why, in the 
penultimate episode, does Cooper refuse to 
approach Waldo, explaining “I don't like birds”? 
MacLachlan's approach to the amazing charac- 
ter reminds one of Francois Truffaut's explana- 
tion of why Jean-Pierre Leaud was his favorite 
actor: “All he has to do is say "Good morning,’ 
and instantly you are in the realm not only of 
fiction, but also of science fiction.” Curiously, 
when the names of this case's two main investi- 
gators are combined — Truman Cooper —we are 
reminded of Truman Capote, author of that key 
work of criminal investigation, IN COLD 
BLOOD. 


HAWK (Michael Horse) 
The Indian deputy of Twin Peaks derives his name 


from a 1966 ABC-TV series starring Burt Rey- 
nolds, about an Iroquois police lieutenant work- 
ing a NYC night beat. Considering that a bird (see 
“Waldo”) plays a major role in the events leading 
up to Laura's death, it is fitting —in terms of the 
show's twin motifs—that a “bird” play a major 
role in its investigation. Let's hope it's merely co- 
incidental that another character, young Johnny 
Horne, has been traumatized into thinking him- 
self an Indian... 


DIANE (?) 


Cooper's covert contact; if Cooper has no se- 
crets, itis because he reports everything to Diane 
before it can become a secret. Diane's primary 
ancestor is Sam, the leggy but otherwise unseen 
contact of hero David Janssen on CBS-TV's 
RICHARD DIAMOND, PRIVATE DETECTIVE 
(1957-60), who was originally played by Mary 
Tyler Moore. Her name may have been influ- 
enced by the “Dia” in Diamond or, more preten- 
tiously, for the Roman Goddess Diana, herself a 
huntress and therefore a name favored in the 
annals of detection. 


MARGARET, THE LOG LADY 
(Catherine Coulson) 


Coulson herselfis a longtime associate of Lynch, 
having performed several duties during the 
production of ERASERHEAD —assistant to the 


Our heroes Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Special Agent 
Dale Cooper (Kyle MacLachlan) 
and Sheriff Harry S. Truman 
(Michael Ontkean) 

survey VW's list of suspects. 


director, assistant camera, still photography, and 
hairdresser. She acted in a scene edited from the 
picture prior to its release, portraying a disgusted 
nurse who hands the film's mutant baby over to 
its parents. Chances are, she cradled it in that 
scene much the same way she cradles her log. 


RONNETTE PULASKI (Phoebe Augustine) 


A molested teenage girl, whose name is uncom- 
fortably similar to that of a renowned Polish 
filmmaker who fled the United States to avoid 
being tried for molesting a teenage girl. 


MIKE (Gary Hershberger) and 
MIKE, THE ONE-ARMED MAN (Al Strobel) 


Another set of “twins.” The show's first Mike is 
Donna's bullying boyfriend, known to his crony 
Bobby as “Snake.” The second Mike is a one- 
armed man repeatedly glimpsed in the hospital, 
who plays a much more crucial role in the over- 
seas version of the pilot. The use of a one-armed 
man as an object of mystery and pursuit is an 
obvious reference to the classic ABC-TV series 


THE FUGITIVE (1963-67), in which Dr. Richard 
Kimble (David Janssen) eluded police to pursue 
his wife’s one-armed killer (Bill Raisch). See 
“Gerrard.” 


DR. LAWRENCE JACOBY (Russ Tamblyn) 


Laura’s psychologist, Hawaiian fetishist. “Law- 
rence” can be read as the male version of 
“Laura.” He wears a peculiar pair of shades with 
one red and one green lens (One Eyed Jac-oby?), 
which seem to relate pictorially to the shows 
frequent shots of traffic lights turning red to 
green, green to red. During his first appearance, 
Jacoby's finger wanders under the grass skirt of 
the hula girl adorning his necktie and mastur- 
bates the figure during his conversation with 
Truman and Cooper. The ABC censors either 
missed it, or were hoping that most viewers 
would. Of course, Tamblyn and Richard Beymer 
previously appeared together in Robert Wise's 
WEST SIDE STORY (1961) —itself a precursor of 
the gang mentality embodied in TWIN PEAKS by 
Bobby and Mike. 
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Something snaps: 
Laura's locket... 


LEO JOHNSON (Eric Da Re) 
Shelley's husband and tormentor, ambitious 
smalltime drug dealer. “Johnson” is the name of 
atwo-bit crook in ONE EYED JACKS (played by 
Sam Gilman), who has ambitions to saddle-up 
with the more accomplished bank robber “Rio” 
(Marlon Brando) for a major job. “Leo” is a 
suitable replacement for “Rio,” which would 
sound out of place up north. 


JOHNNY HORNE (Robert Bauer) 
Benjamin's only male heir, Johnny wears an 
Indian headdress. As a “27 year-old with a 3rd 
Grade mind,” wouldn't that make him Ben's Little 
Big Horne? 


HARRIET HAYWARD (Jessica Wallenfels) 
Donna's little sister, a wistful poet and accom- 
plice to her sibling's curfew-breaking, is named 
for Harriet Nelson of THE ADVENTURES OF 
OZZIE AND HARRIET (1952-66). 


KILLER BOB (Frank Silva) 

Just as Mike, the One-Armed Man is a future, 
middle-aged echo of the teenage Mike, Killer Bob 
appears to be a reflection of what might someday 
become of Bobby Briggs. Bob was also the name 
of one of the five stuffed (identical) Woody Wood- 
pecker dolls that once adorned Lynch's office. 
When Cooper wakes from his dream, calls Sheriff 
Truman and tells him that he knows who killed 
Laura Palmer, his hair is mussed in an amusing 
parody of the cartoon character's comb. 
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The Overseas Version 


The character of Killer Bob is crucial only to the 
overseas version of TWIN PEAKS, released in Great 
Britain on Warner Home Video in November 1989 — 
several months before the ABC-TV network debut 
(which explains the ‘80s copyright on the US pilot). 
The UK cassette features a running time of 108m 
47s. The final 18m of this version actually resolve the 
storyline, a necessity as the ABC-TV series was never 
intended to air abroad, a fact now changed in light of 
its enormous success. 

The UK versionis virtually identical to the US pilot 
for its first 89 minutes, with their paths diverging at 
the point of Mrs. Palmer's vision of Laura's locket 
being exhumed from under the rock where James 
and Donna have buried it. Like the pilot, the feature 
version cuts from Jocie Packard telling Sheriff Harry 
S. Truman, “I'm afraid,” to Sarah Palmer — dozing on 
her living room sofa. Whereas the pilot intercuts Mrs. 
Palmer waking with exaggerated horror from psychic 
impressions of a flashlight beam seeking out the 
hidden charm and a gloved hand seizing possession 
ofit, the UK version intercuts her reactions with slow- 
motion flashbacks of her early morning search for 
Laura through the upstairs rooms of her house. 

In a scene highly reminiscent of Dario Argento's 
DEEP RED [Profondo rosso, 1974], Sarah remem- 
bers that, as she looked into Laura's room, her eyes 
detected (without quite registering) a hairy, wild- 
looking stranger crouching in the darkness at the 
foot of Laura's bed. The killer. (If one looks back at 


Sarah's original glimpse into Laura's room — 8m into 
the tape — there is darkness at the foot of the bed, but 
no human face. Therefore, the movie cheats a bit.) 

Cut to an amusingly bizarre scene in Lucy's 
apartment: Lucy is playing paddleball in a golden 
evening gown, while Andy (wearing an oversized, 
scotchplaid sportcoat) plays “Taps” on a trumpet. 
Leland Palmer calls, excitedly asking if Lucy knows 
where Sheriff Truman is. She explains that she isn't at 
work but in her apartment?, and that she and Andy 
were just getting ready for bed? so she doesn't know 
where the Sheriff might be, but he might be in his 
cruiser? Leland explains that his wife believes she 
might have seen the killer in Laura's room that 
morning. Lucy points out that Hawk does police 
sketches for the sheriff and “you know what? —the 
sketches usually look just like the killer does.” (The 
fifth episode begins with Andy executing the police 
sketch of the killer, according to Sarah Palmer's 
vision —not Hawk.) True enough, Lucy finds Sheriff 
Truman in his cruiser (“Isn't that funny—l thought 
you'd be in your cruiser!”) and (“Are you sitting 
down? Of course—you're driving!”) tells him the 
news. 

Cut to Agent Cooper's room at the clean, rea- 
sonably priced Great Northern. In footage later re- 
cycled in the third episode (directed by Lynch), Coo- 
per is shown breathing hoarsely as if having a night- 
mare. He is suddenly awakened by an anonymous 
phone call from a man who comments on what a 
strange night it is, then announces he's at the hospi- 
tal and has details to share about the Teresa Banks 
murder. The very second Cooper hangs up, Lucy 


...and Laura's mother 
(Grace Zabriskie). 


tings him up with her news. He tells her to have the 
Sheriff, Hawk, and Andy meet him at the hospital 
immediately with their composite sketch. Staggered 
by the synchronicity of events, Cooper sends a 
message to Diane: “The two events happened simul- 
taneously, pertaining to the same object of inquiry! 
We must always pay strict attention.” 

The congregation at the hospital involves footage 
which was borrowed for Cooper's dream montage in 
the third episode. Cooper meets Truman, Andy, and 
Hawk outside the flickering morgue room where 
Laura's body was examined. The man who called is 
inside and refuses to talk to them anywhere else. 
“He's unarmed,” Andy says—he sure is: he's the 
one-armed man shown riding the elevator with 
Cooper and Truman 39m into the pilot/feature! The 
man introduces himself as Mike, then embarks on an 
unabashedly metaphysical monologue about his 
buddy Bob, with whom he once lived above a con- 
venience store, and the Satanic face that he, Mike, 
once had tattooed on his left (now missing) arm. 
“When l saw the face of God, | changed —I took the 
entire arm offl," he beams. He tells them that Laura's 
killer is Bob, whom he tracked to this hospital know- 
ing that he “likes to work among the infirm, the 
injured of the species.” 

Hawk shows Mike a police sketch of a bald, 
bespectacled man. “That's not Bob!,” he sneers. 
Truman shows another picture — of a bearded, wild- 
haired type. “That's Bob!” Mike tells them that Bob 
has set up house in the basement of the hospital. 

Downstairs, the men find Bob, living in the boiler 
room and gloating over a circular arrangement of 
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TWIN PEAKS LOG BOOK 


TWIN PEAKS 
Released in the UK 11/89 on Warner Home Video 
Written by Mark Frost & David Lynch 
Directed by David Lynch 
108m 47s 


PILOT FILM 
Broadcast on ABC-TV. 
(Sunday, April 8, 1990, 9:00-1 1:00pm) 
Written by Mark Frost & David Lynch 
Directed by David Lynch 
95m 5s 


SECOND EPISODE 
Thursday, April 12, 9:00-10:00pm (series slot) 
Written by Mark Frost € David Lynch 
Directed by Duwayne Dunham 
48m 15s 


THIRD EPISODE 

Thursday, April 19 

Written by Mark Frost € David Lynch 
Directed by David Lynch 

48m 15s 


FOURTH EPISODE 
Thursday, April 26 
Written by Harley Peyton 

Directed by Tina Rathbome 

48m 15s 


FIFTH EPISODE 
Thursday, May 3 
Written by Robert Engels 
Directed by Tim Hunter 
48m 15s 


SIXTH EPISODE 
Thursday, May 10 
Written by Mark Frost 
Directed by Lesli Linka Glalter 
48m 15s 


SEVENTH EPISODE 
Thursday, May 17 
Written by Harley Peyton 

Directed by Caleb Deschanel 

48m 15s 


EIGHTH EPISODE 
Wednesday, May 23, 10:00-1 1:00pm 
Written and Directed by Mark Frost 
48m 15s 
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candles. “Welcome to the Killer's lair!” he greets 
them. “Come down, | won't hurt you!” Bob asks 
Truman and Cooper if Mike is with them (“I so much 
wanted to sing with him again...”), then recites a 
macabre poem in dedication to his old partner: 


Heads up! Tails up! 
Running to you, scally-wag! 
Night falls, cunning calls! 

I'll. catch you with my Death bag! 


Truman asks about the meaning of the letters 
wedged under the victims’ nails, and Bob announces 
that they were intended to spell out his “proper” 
name of Robert. Then, another couplet: 


You may think that I'm insane 
But I promise that I'll kill again! 


At this poetic oath, Mike lunges out of the darkness 
(“Like Hell!”) and shoots Bob twice. Bob falls, as 
does Mike — apparently dead — clutching at his phan- 
tom limb as if it too had been dealt a mortal blow. The 
stoic Cooper looks at the candles arranged on the 
floor and whispers, “Make a wish.” A wind from 
nowhere blows them out. Fade to black. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LATER. The footage fol- 
lowing this legend is essentially Cooper's dream from 
the third episode. It is the same with one small 
exception: as the ever-young Laura surrogate kisses 
the age-wizened Cooper and moves to whisper her 
secrets into his ear, the series’ “Executive Producers 
Mark Frost David Lynch” credit fades in, the closing 
credits fading in and out over the eerie, finger-pop- 
ping dance of the Dwarf, identified therein as “The 
Man from Another Place.” 

(In the third ABC episode, Cooper wakes from 
this dream and calls Truman, saying “l know who 
killed Laura Palmer —Yes, it can wait!" A week later, 
the fourth episode began with Cooper relating his 
dream to Truman and Lucy in the Great Northern's 
restaurant, but his description bears only a slight 
resemblance to what American viewers saw; instead, 
his words follow almost precisely the arrangement of 
footage in the UK video release! By the time they ask 
Cooper whom his dream pegged as the killer, he has 
forgotten.) 

So what does it all mean? Who killed Laura 
Palmer? 

Well, according to the UK version, it was a de- 
mented drifter named Bob, a character who may or 
may not be Mike's doppelganger, a personification 
of the Devil tattooed on his discarded arm. Through- 
out his scene, Bob is photographed to keep his bare 
left arm — the same limb Mike is missing — in the fore- 
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A POLICEMAN'S DREAM! 


ground at all times. When Bob falls, Mike falls. So are 
they in fact the same person, presented separately, 
or a textbook example of an interdependent person- 
ality, or are they perhaps an allegorical depiction of 
the Devil in Man? Another bedevilment is rooted in 
the existence elsewhere in the film of two drug- 
dealing, high school athletes named Bobby and 
Mike. Even though their middle-aged dop- 
pelgangers are eliminated, Bobby and Mike remain 
active and unapologetic at the film's end, making it 
all the more crucial that we appreciate how “we must 
always pay strict attention.” 

The glimpse into Cooper's future in “Another 
Place” is almost certainly intended as an illustration 
of his eventual death. “She's full of secrets,” the Man 
from Another Place says of his cousin, Laura's looka- 
like, in a shot that frames him in the foreground of a 
statue of Venus, shyly shielding its pubis. The Man 
tells Cooper that, where he and his cousin come 
from, “the birds sing a pretty song and there's always 
music in the air; a birdlike silhouette is shown in 
passing flight behind the curtains and the Dwarf 
begins to dance as the end credits theme kicks in, 
sealing Cooper's solemn identification of where he 
must be, the kind of place for which the detective in 
each of us yearns, the Heaven where everything is 
fine and all mysteries are solved. 

Though the UK version closes here—leaving a 
large number of interesting characters in limbo 
(Benjamin Horne and Katherine Martell, for 
instance) —it offers a vague but thematically satisfy- 
ing resolution to a mystery that may never be solved 
for American viewers. 

A 35mm print of the U.K. version was screened 
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by the American Film Institute in Washington, DC 
and Warner/Worldvision plan to release it on video in 
the United States in the near future. 


Later Episode Characters 


The finale of the overseas edition was reportedly 
improvised quickly, Lynch having been inspired by 
the presence on the set of long-haired set dresser 
Frank Silva. The mystery of Laura Palmer's death 
prevails throughout the ABC-TV series, which intro- 
duces a handful of additional characters and sus- 
pects. 


MADELEINE FERGUSON (Sheryl Lee) 
Laura's brunette twin cousin—"and they're cou- 
sins/i-den-ti-cal cousins..." —dons a blonde wig 
to pose as Laura in the 7th and 8th episodes. The 
name “Madeleine” was chosen as a reference to 
the character played by Kim Novak in 
Hitchcock's VERTIGO (1958)—a dark haired 
woman who agrees to “become” a dead blonde 
to win a nostalgic widower's affection. The film 
was based on the French novel D'ENTRE LES 
MORTS by Pierre Boulle and Thomas Narcejac. 


GERRARD (AI Strobel) 
In the series version of TWIN PEAKS, the one- 
armed man is a travelling shoe salesman by the 
name of Gerrard, the name of the determined 
police lieutenant who pursued the elusive Richard 
Kimball (and his one-armed man) throughout 
the entire run of the ABC-TV series THE FUGI- 
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Miguel Ferrer steals the show as Forensic Specialist Albert Rosenfield, but his name defies analysis. 
(That's R-O-S-E-N—Hey, Video Showoff, are we gonna have to stand around here all day?) 


TIVE. That role was played by Canadian actor 
Barry Morse. Though he has no criminal record 
or outstanding warrants for his arrest, Gerrard 
provides other revelations: Mike (well, Michael) is 
his middle name, and he knows a Bob (“Bob 
Lydecker's about my best friend in the world”), a 
veterinarian whom he last saw “at a bar three 
days ago.” Under protest, he suffers a breakdown 
while being questioned whether his missing arm 
bore a Devil tatoo (as suggested by Cooper's 
dream); he finally weeps that it was tattooed— 
with the word “Mom.” 


HANK JENNINGS (Chris Mulkey) 
Norma's husband, incarcerated for vehicular 
manslaughter for striking a vagrant on the side of 
the road —a deliberate accident intended to exon- 
erate him for the murder of Jocie Packard's 
wealthy husband, Andrew. Oriental philosophy 
and dominoes are his fetish. 


JACQUES RENAULT (Walter Olkewicz) 


This ill-fated Canadian heavy deals cards at One 
Eyed Jack's blackjack table, his name derived 
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from the French spellings of “Jack” (see 
“Blackie") and a Nevada town widely recognized 
as a gambling hot spot. 


WALDO 

DR. LYDECKER 
These two names, the first used for a talkative 
Mynah bird, the second for its unseen veterinar- 
ian, are derived from Waldo Lydecker, the name 
of Clifton Webb's character in LAURA. Lydecker, 
perhaps not unrelatedly, is the name of a woman 
(Beatrice Lydecker) well-known from TV talk 
shows as a “pet psychologist.” 


BLACHIE (Victoria Catlin) 
The Madam at One Eyed Jack's. What else would 
you call the partner of a guy named Jacques at a 
place that specializes in games of Blackjack? 


MR. NEFF (Mark Lowenthal) 
This insurance agentis cleverly named after Fred 
MacMurray's character in Billy Wilder's DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY (1944). In James M. Cain's novel, 
incidentally, the character was named “Huff.” 
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oper's Tibetan dream experiment, it 
that coincided with the breaking of 
alibi in Episode 4 is that he was in 
ana at the time of Laura's murder, but 
Shelley discovered this wasn’t true in the 
o you're thinking, Not on your life, too obvi- 
sometimes the truth is obvious, so couldn't 
double-cross us with our own suspicious 


An unsuspected, closer relationship with Laura 

would explain Andy's overemotional reactions to the 

discovery of her body. Also, during Cooper's Tibetan 

dream exercise, Andy is struck by a rock that rico- 

chets off a tree when Shelley Johnson's name is 
called. Another secret love affair? 


LUCY? 

Eerie, but when Waldo was squawking Leo's 
name, it sounded to us like the bird was speaking in 
Lucy's voice and not its own. 


SHELLEY JOHNSON or DONNA HAYWARD? 

Both of these young women had romantic rea- 
sons for drowning Laura Palmer, to win the love of 
Bobby and James, respectively. Remember, Sarah 
Palmer has evidenced certain psychic abilities — she 
intuited that Laura was dead moments before she 
was told, and “saw” the theft of James’ hidden locket 
in a dream —and it was when she hugged Donna (in 
Episode 2) that she had her vision of her daughter's 
killer. 


LELAND PALMER? 

Laura's father has been exhibiting increasing 
signs of derangement since his daughter's death. He 
has become obsessed with dancing with her, and 
breaks down in public places when he hears Big 
Band music. Might he —as Benjamin Horne is about 
to do—have unknowingly committed incest at One 
Eyed Jack's and killed her in a fit of temporary 
insanity? (The funeral incident does place him in 
pseudo-coital contact with Laura's casket.) In the 
pilot episode, Laura's mother tells Bobby's mother 
on the phone that both her husband and daughter 
“left early this morning." Might they have not been 
home that night at all? The final episode included 
Leland's murder of Jacques—who could've impli- 
cated him in the act ofincest, ifindeed it happened — 
and ended with someone wearing the same black 
gloves and overcoat firing three bullets into Cooper. 
Leland's name (which doesn't include a letter “J") did 
not appear on the blackboard during Agent Cooper's 
dream exercise; might his aim have struck the bottle 
on Leo's name because “Leo” was the most approxi- 
mate name on the list to “Leland”? 


THE WHOLE DAD-BLAMED TOWN? 

As Bobby Briggs shouts to the mourners at 
Laura's funeral, “You know who killed Laura 
Palmer — we all did!” Who are we to argue? Besides, 
it wouldn't be the first murder mystery to end this 
way. Isn't it possible that Laura's death was the end 
result of machinations set into motion by an entire 
group of characters? For instance — 


JOCIE PACKARD? 

As we learn by the final episode, Jocie hired Hank 
Jennings to murder her husband for $90,000, after 
which he arranged to be arrested for a lesser crime. 
This establishes Jocie as the kind of villain who 
doesn't like to dirty her hands. The series’ references 
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to THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE would be either 
decorative or meaningless, unless Jocie is finally 
revealed as the Oriental mastermind behind the 
Laura Palmer murder, using — as in that film — a dev- 
ilishly Eastern form of brainwashing to dupe an inno- 
cent into committing the crime for her. Could that 
dupe be... 


SHERIFF HARRY S. TRUMAN? 

Think about it. He, alone of all his townsfolk, 
hasn't done anything wrong yet. Even his affair with 
the widow Packard is legit. But, if Jocie has brain- 
washed anyone into killing Laura Palmer, Truman is 
the most obvious suspect. After all, in ONE EYED 
JACKS, the town Sheriff is revealed to be a criminal. 
Actor Michael Ontkean has been much more per- 
sonable and outgoing in other movies, so perhaps 
his relatively bland showing as Truman is indicative 
of the character's trance state? Or might the real 
culprit be... 


HANK JENNINGS? 

Yes, he was in prison at the time of Laura's 
murder, but what better alibi? While we're on the 
subject of THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE, couldn't 
those books of “Oriental philosophy” Hank read 
behind bars have contained the evil secrets of mind 
control? Mightn't the domino—not the Queen of 
Diamonds —be his personal instrument of sugges- 
tion, sent (as we have seen) to Jocie in the mail? 
Otherwise, what could the domino (which he de- 
scribes to Jocie as his “message”) possibly mean? 
Holding the murder of Laura over Jocie's head might 
be Hank's best means of wringing the extra money 
he feels he deserves out of the widow Packard. 


Wrapping It Up (In Plastic) 


One of the great concerns felt by its admirers about 
the future of TWIN PEAKS is what the evidently 
fluctuating identity of Laura's murderer says about 
the authors’ faithfulness to their original design. The 
UK version exposes Bob as the killer, while the 
American finale offers no definitive answer. Two days 
before the final episode aired, Mark Frost and several 
cast members appeared on NBC-TV's DONAHUE, 
during which taping Frost & Co. announced that 
TWIN PEAKS would return in the Fall as a regular 
Saturday night program. Frost revealed that two 
endings had been filmed for the finale: one to be 
broadcast in the event of a renewal, the other for 
airing in the event it was not picked up. Presumably, 
the latter left the loose ends of the narrative more 
neatly resolved. 


“We had asparagus again for dinner. | hate asparagus. Does that mean I'll never grow up?” 


— from Laura Palmer's diary. 


Writing a whodunit for series television is not 
unlike the techniques employed in the last century by 
Charles Dickens, who serialized his early novels in 
British weeklies, allowing their plots to be influenced 
by public opinion. TWIN PEAKS resulted in a great 
deal of public and journalistic speculation about the 
murder of Laura Palmer and one hopes, if Frost and 
Lynch were to read an article containing the correct 
solution to the Laura Palmer case (like this one, 
perhaps?), they wouldn't rewrite their original conclu- 
sions simply to surprise us with something out of left 
field. If the identity of Laura's killer can be changed 
this easily, with blame passed from one character to 
another depending which way the gossip blows, can 
Frost and Lynch still offer the definitive answer? If 
not, is there even an authentic mystery? It's hard, 
considering the existence of the overseas version, 
that the next killer identified will have any truthful 
resonance, because there should and must be only 
one ending to any story. After all, THE FUGITIVE 
resolved its four-year run with the not-unexpected 
revelation that Kimball's wife was murdered by the 
mysterious, one-armed man. No surprises, just the 
satisfaction of a man's hard-won vindication. 


If Frost's intention — with his climactic episode — 
was to tease his audience into staying hooked, it 
would have been classier to dovetail a definitive 
solution of Laura's murder with the onset of a sec- 
ond, more compelling, mystery. In a double- 
breasted tapestry of twins and couples and couplets 
and doppelgangers, this one thing only half-hap- 
pened. 

If TWIN PEAKS has a particular message, it may 
be that Death is the best detective. It always finds its 
man. In this view, perhaps the only one that matters 
or makes any definitive sense, Laura Palmer is not as 
much the subject of inquiry as are the enigmatic 
citizens with whom she shared her hometown. With 
her death, long-buried truths begin to be uncovered. 
In death, Laura Palmer becomes her story's detec- 
tive, watching with cool, telegenic detachment as she 
waits for Cooper's mystery, your mystery, my mys- 
tery, our mystery to happen. à 


The Author thanks Stephen R. Bissette, Bill Kelley, 
Michael Lennick, and Michael Schlesinger for their 
assistance and the benefit of their own suspicions. 
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The 


' LLLLLLLLLLLLLILILI LILI 
VipEos RESTORED AND COMPARED 


AMAZON WOMEN ON THE MOON (1987) 
MCA Home Video, $89.95 
Universal Premiere Network Telecast, 5/90 


EXPLORERS (1985) 
Paramount Video, $19.95 
Paramount TV Film Package 


GREMLINS (1983) 
Warner Home Video, $14.95 
NBC-TV Broadcast Version 


TV versions offer 
Dante buffs we 
a veritable 
Joe-nanza a comic-fantasy omnibus, was produced by 
John Landis in 1985, as a semi-sequel to his 
O f resto red popular THE KENTUCKY FRIED MOVIE 


(1974). It might have done conspicuously better boxoffice with a 
nod to its parentage, a subtitle along the lines of EXTRA CRISPY, 

f ootag e! and a Roman numeral II to suppott it. It certainly couldn't have 
done worse; the movie was shelved upon completion for two years, 
until a few repertory playdates came to (what might laughingly be 
termed) its rescue. Since its 1988 release on videocassette, the 
film's unjust handling has become all but irrelevant; with the bulk of 
its satire squarely aimed at television and, particularly, the home 
video experience, AMAZON WOMEN ON THE MOON is ideal small 
screen entertainment. 

The film—composed of segments directed by Landis, Joe 
Dante, Carl Gottlieb, Peter Horton and Robert K. Weiss — was re- 
cently distributed to independent stations as part of MCA's syndi- 
cated television package, the Universal Pictures Debut Network. My 
local station scheduled this first-run event, without fanfare, at 3:00 
AM. As anyone who's seen the film might expect, AMAZON WOMEN 
doesn't really lend itself to commercial television, where its false 
commercial interruptions are forever being interrupted by real 
ones. There was, however, amid the structural buggery, an unex- 
pected bonus: without announcement, UPDN's broadcast version 


A . MAZON WOMEN ON THE MOON, 
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Dick Miller's episode is back, by popular demand, in TV prints of AMAZON WOMEN ON THE MOON. 


was expanded from the film's theatrical running time 
of 84m 24s (including opening Universal logo and 
closing MPAA rating card) to 93m 14s (minus logo 
and rating card). The additional footage reinstated 
four sequences, originally deleted from the film 
“basically, because Landis didn't think they were 
funny,” according to Joe Dante, whose contribution 
to the film is most significantly enhanced by the 
restored footage. 

According to Dante, Universal contacted him 
with word that the film was going to be syndicated, 
that they planned a modest expansion of its running 
time, and asked where outtake footage might be 
found. “Fortunately, | knew where my extra footage 
was because I'd kept my work prints,” Dante recalls. 
“If my years in this business have taught me any- 
thing, it's that everything gets lost, nobody ever 
knows where anything is, so you'd better sit on a 
personal copy of whatever you can. My paranoid 
attitude in this regard was only justified, because 
most of the outtakes from the other directors is now, 
as far as anybody knows, officially lost!” 

What follows is a breakdown of those skits which 
were altered (censored, expanded, relooped, etc.) for 


telecast, as well as descriptions of the segments 
presented there for the first time. 


“Mondo Condo” (John Landis) 

Apartment Victim (Arsenio Hall, billed only as 
“Arsenio”) is assaulted by his domicile in this amus- 
ing slapstick bit. Arsenio's dialogue—limited to 
exclamations —was deemed too blue for television 
standards, so was extensively relooped. After he is 
nearly strangled when his necktie gets caught in the 
garbage disposal, he now gasps, “Judas! " Upon an- 
swering the umpteenth wrong number call for some- 
body named Thelma, he shouts: “Ain't no frickin’ 
Thelma here, man! The witch don't live here! Forget 
you, too!” It doesn't take a diploma to figure out his 
original lines. 


“Pethouse Video” (Carl Gottlieb) 

Extensive nudity wasn't enough to boot this epi- 
sode from the TV version. Pethouse Plaything Taryn 
Steele (played by former Playmate Monique Gabri- 
elle) was shown nude in the theatrical version, during 
her Pethouse shoot, walking amidst an oblivious 
public, strolling through an art museum, attending 
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church, and basking in a hot tub. In the TV version, 
she's shown always in some great-looking, fashion 
lingerie —which still manages to seem ridiculous — 
and she wears a polka-dot bikini in her jacuzzi scenes 
with Lou Jacobi. 

As Dante says of the dressed version, “Excuse 
me, folks, but that's not a joke anymore!” 


“Amazon Women on the Moon” (Robert K. Weiss) 

According to Dante, Weiss’ dead-on parody of 
‘50s science fiction movies originally began with an 
introduction by beloved character actor Lyle Talbot, 
delivered on a telescope-dominated set styled after 
the opening shot of FLIGHT TO MARS (1953). 
Talbot's introduction rambled on the subject of the 
moon, its role in legend and romance, then culmi- 
nated with his pompous booming of the film's title, 
which can still be heard under the segment's opening 
titles. As Dante points out, “You can still see the 
splice where they cut him out.” Sadly, Talbot's intro 
is still missing from the TV print. 


“Bullshit or Not?” (Joe Dante) 

Henry Silva's phenomenological show has been 
Tetitled (and relooped) “Bologna or Not?” for TV, 
and the show's refilmed title card appears to have 
been cheaply inserted by videoburn. The promo for 
the show, which appears in the second half of the 
feature, includes a cheap model of the Titanic being 
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Joe Dante 
rehearses a 
scene originally 
deleted from 
“Roast Your 
Loved One" 
with actors 
Robert Picardo, 
Archie Hahn (on 
stretcher), and 
Belinda Balaski. 


sunk, is now re-captioned “Bologna Reenactment”, 


“Critics Comer” and “Roast Your Loved One” 
(Joe Dante) 

One of Dante's bravest efforts, this two-part 
plunge into pitch black comedy was newly expanded 
by bridging footage, featuring Robert Picardo as Rick 
Raddnitz, a hearty show-biz leech who interrupts the 
body-bagging of Harvey Pitnik (Archie Hahn) to pre- 
vail upon the newly widowed Bernice (Belinda 
Balaski) to roast her late husband (“But Harvey said 
nothing about cremation,” she deadpans). In the 
theatrical version of the film, Picardo's sparkling 
screen time was bluntly curtailed to a short catalogue 
of anonymous reaction shots. This restored footage 
reveals what is perhaps the most uproarious and 
memorable performance in the entire picture 
(“Remember: ‘fun’ is the first syllable in 'funeral'!”). 


“Antony and Cleopatra Promo” (Carl Gottlieb) 

The first of the film's restored segments is a clever 
idea, sluggishly executed. 

Filmed in the style of a television commercial for 
a Broadway play, people leaving a theater offer good 
notices to an interview about the latest production of 
Hermes Leach, the talent responsible for last year's 
Tunaway hit revival of “Peter Pan.” Scenes are shown 
from the newseason of Leach productions, including 
Shakespeare's “Antony and Cleopatra” and Ibsen's 


still missing from = 
both versions 

of Dante's 
“Reckless Youth” E 
segment: $ 

Mary Brown 
(Carrie Fisher) 
naively visits a 
horse doctor 

to cure her 
social disease. 


“Uncle Vanya.” The Leach touch? His actors are 
wired to fly. 

Cast in Order of Appearance: Mark Bringleson 
(Theater Customer #1); Victoria Ann Lewis (Theater 
Customer #2); Vivian Bonnell (Theater Customer 
#3); Jenny Agutter (Cleopatra); Raye Birk (Vanya); 
Kellye Nakahara (Theater Customer #4). 


“French Ventriloquist’s Dummy” (Joe Dante) 

Dick Miller stars as Danny Clayton, a Vegas 
ventriloquist just back from a convention held in 
Paris where, unbeknownst to him, he got his dummy 
mixed up with that of a high-brow, French ventrilo- 
quist specializing in subtle, character-based comedy. 
On stage with “Pierre,” Miller breaks out in flop sweat 
as his demands for yocks are met with “Qu'est-ce 
que c'est, ‘yocks’?” A woman in the audience pro- 
duces a translator dummy to save the day, but the 
two dummies are quickly mired in a quibble over 
semantics. Meanwhile, in Paris, Miller's puppet Dave 
is wowing a dumbfounded Gallic crowd with lines 
like, “What the hell is this, an audience or an oil 
painting?” 

Dante reports to VW that, even though Universal 
accepted his loaned work print to expand the picture 
for TV, they did not use his sound mix and (in the 
director's words) “seriously screwed up the sound. 
They didn’t use any of the voice or sound effects 
tracks I'd been so careful to preserve. You can hardly 


hear or understand a word the dummy is saying at 
the end of the Dick Miller episode.” 

Nevertheless, the restoration of this portion per- 
fects Miller's proud record of having appeared in each 
of Dante's films to date. While the segment is per- 
haps not quite the sum of its parts, once seen, the 
film no longer feels complete without it. Miller's 
manager is played by Philip Bruns (best remembered 
as Louise Lasser's hemorrhoidal father on MARY 
HARTMAN, MARY HARTMAN), whose name is mis- 
spelled in the closing credits scroll. 

Cast in Order of Appearance: Philip Burns (sic, 
Manager); Richard “Dick” Miller (Danny Clayton); 
Robina Sowol (Woman); Maartin Goslins (French 
Ventriloquist). 


“Son of the Invisible Man” (Carl Gottlieb) 
Brief shots of Ed Begley Jr.’s buttocks were 
deleted. 


“Lifescenes Magazine” (Robert K. Weiss) 

This is a flat, commercial-length parody of maga- 
zine-format news programming, in which hosts Jim 
Scott and Debbi Meyer narrate newsreel footage 
from an outdoor, seafront set. Fashion models are 
shown modelling swimwear composed of food, pri- 
marily fruit and ice cream. This insert is over almost 
as soon as it begins; | couldn't help suspecting, on 
the basis of a couple of off-color, sexist remarks, that 
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its ribald humor wasn't broadcast in its entirety. 
Worthless. 

Cast in Order of Appearance: Michael Young 
(Jim Scott) and Tawney Moyor (Debbi Meyer). Addi- 
tional crew credit: Marilyn Weiss (Food Styiist). 


“Titan Man” (Robert K. Weiss) 

All shots of Tip, the merry, oversized mascot of 
Titans condoms, were removed from the TV version 
via digital video cropping —including his in-person 
appearance at the drugstore and on the billboard 
which was originally the segment's punchline image! 
Chris Wolf, who played the amiable prophylactic, was 
originally billed among the other actors in the seg- 
ment, but here was filed further down, among the 
more outre crew members (“Tip the Titan Mascot” is 
nestled between “Opticals” and “Food Stylist”). 


“Video Date” (John Landis) 
All topless shots of Sherrie (Corrine Wahl, née 
Alphen) were deleted. 


In addition to AMAZON WOMEN ON THE MOON, two 
other recent television broadcasts have afforded Joe 
Dante fans a veritable Joe-nanza of reinstated foot- 
age. 

EXPLORERS (1983) — Dante's whimsical tribute 
to Carl Barks —has been quietly airing on local sta- 
tions in its original theatrical version. While the 
16mm prints are usually amputated from their origi- 
nal 109-minute length to fit into a two-hour slot — 
according to Dante, “Dick Miller's scenes are most 
often the first things to go" — the three scenes which 
Dante deleted from the Cable TV and Home Video 
version are being shown in all their long-lost glory. 
For those who missed the film's brief theatrical run, 
here are the scenes: 


e The first school sequence, beginning 
with Wolfgang (River Phoenix)'s encounter with a 
group of bullies who taunt his way of dressing and 
knock his books out of his hands. Ben Crandall 
(Ethan Hawke) stops on his way to school to 
admire heartthrob Lori Swenson (Amanda Peter- 
son) through her house window. Outside the 
school grounds, prominently decorated with a 
sign reading “Charles M. Jones Junior High 
School,” Wolfgang has his rear pocket torn down 
the leg of his pants by a bully and he decides to 
forget school, straggling home. Ben's exiting 
remark to Wolfgang that the bully has “elephan- 
titis of the Ego” shock-cuts to the first school 
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scene of the video version: a blunt POV shot of 
Ben being punched in the face. 


e A suspenseful, comic sequence follow- 
ing the explorers’ theft of the Tilt-A-Whirl from 
Roger's Junk Yard, in which the wheeled contrap- 
tion picks up speed on a downsloping hill and 
Tunaways into a ditch. 


e A different (significantly less 2001-like) 
coda sequence of Hawke in his schoolroom, in 
which he is pulled into a new dream (with Lori, 
Wolfgang and third Explorer Darren, played by 
Jason Presson) by opening his hand and looking 
at the emerald medallion presented to him by 
Neek. The coda sequence took advantage of 
some post-production photography in which 
Hawke's classmates disappear from the class- 
room as in a dream. As he looks around, he finds 
the Tilt-A-Whirl positioned in a rear corner of the 
room. He climbs inside, locks the windshield 
down and—zap! —he's whisked off to Dream- 
land. 


At least one other scene —not in either version of 
the movie — came close to being included in Dante's 
final cut, which still survives in the novelization and in 
Starlog Press’ 1985 THE OFFICIAL EXPLORERS 
MOVIE MAGAZINE: When Ben falls from the space 
bubble outside Lori's bedroom window, she hears 
the crash, recognizes him, and invites him to a party. 
The party scene was originally placed just after the 
Explorers’ trashing of the drive-in theater. Ben de- 
cides to tell Lori how he feels about her, regretting 
that science fiction movies never told him what to say 
in romantic situations. Words failing him, he kisses 
her and she tells him that she doesn't feel “that way” 
about him. Ben leaves dejected, and Lori watches 
him go, wondering if she really told the truth. With 
this scene in place, Ben's romantic depression 
helped him to move toward the rendezvous in space, 
which is still preceded in both release versions with 
sad tasks like the preparation of his Will. The scene 
was probably deleted for length reasons, but more 
importantly because it would have given this naive, 
romantic fantasy too much of a bittersweet center. 


The first Warner cassette release of Dante's GREM- 
LINS (priced at $59.95) was plagued by little grem- 
lins of its own. Many copies of that 1985 recording 
were found with the stereo soundtrack directed to the 
wrong channels! A perennial favorite, the problem 


was corrected for its many subsequent, sell-through 
releases. 

To refresh America's memory of the GREMLINS 
phenomenon, NBC-TV rebroadcasted the original 
film last June, on the weekend before GREMLINS 2: 
THE NEW BATCH opened in theaters. When it was 
originally aired in 1986, Dante was approached by 
NBC for one extra scene to fill the film out for 
commercial television. He restored one brief scene to 
the TV prints, in which Zach Galligan and Phoebe 
Cates seek shelter in the town bank, finding Judge 
Reinhold's character hiding in the bank vault. A 
dazed Reinhold describes the death of the bank 
manager (played by Edward Andrews), then begins 
to gloat over how this circumstance will benefit his 
own career. As he rattles off the ways he plans to 
make life hell for his employees, they close the vault 
door, muffling his litany, and give the combination 
wheel a happy, conspiratorial spin. 

“I told NBC that I had about 50 minutes of 
additional outtakes | could give them, if they wanted 
to show the picture in a three-hour slot,” Dante 
recalled. “But they passed.” 

Too bad for us! 


THE CAT O' NINE TAILS 


Toshiba Video (Japan laserdisc), Y8,800 
Bingo Video (US), $59.95 
Cinema Home Theater (Canada), $14.95 


Erik Sulev 


Available for years on Japanese laserdisc (in a letter- 
boxed, subtitled, English-language edition), Dario 
Argento's second feature film THE CAT O' NINE 
TAILS [Il gatto a nove code, 1971] has finally 
started to appear on North American video labels. 
Any stateside celebrations are likely to be short-lived, 
however, on examination of the release on the Bingo 
label. Although the film's original 112m running time 
is prominently featured on the box, the film itself is 
accommodated on a T-90 cassette, an abortive 
version that runs a full 5m shorter than sanitized TV 
prints! 
The missing scenes are: 


+ Franco Arno (Karl Malden) completing his cross- 
word puzzle. 

- Arno remembering the conversation he overheard 
while walking past the parked car. 

- Initial shots of the Terzi Institute's security guard 
being struck on the head and dragged into the 
hut by the killer. 


FROM THE MASTERS OF TENSION WHO GAVE YOU 
“THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE” 
—THE PICTURE THAT OUT-PSYCHOED ‘PSYCHO’! 


It's nine times more suspenseful. 


NATIONAL GENERAL PICTURES PRESENTS 
A FILM WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY DARIO ARGENTO 


asac JAMES FRANCISCUS - KARL MALDEN 
ano CATHERINE SPAAK 
“CAT O'NINE TAILS” 
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- POV shots of the killer prowling outside the Insti- 
tute. Dr. Calabresi on the phone with the killer, 
arranging to meet him at the train station. 

+ Calabresi's death under the wheels of the train, 
followed by newspaper headline “RE- 
SEARCHER BEHEADED BY TRAIN.” 

+ Most of the photographer's death, including the 
struggle and shots of a straight razor whittling 
his cheeks. 

+ Giordani (James Franciscus)'s flashback while 
describing his discovery of the photographer's 
body. 

- A detective giving a distraught Giordani the recipe 
for his wife's great ravioli, and the coroner's 
report which follows. 

+ An incredible scene in which Giordani sees the 
newspaper headline “THE WEAPON: A 
STRAIGHT RAZOR?” while getting a shave by 
his barber. Offended by the paper's insinuation 
that the killer might be a crazy barber, the 
barber describes to Giordani with agonizing 
detail how each day brings him the opportunity 
to slit hundreds of throats, terrorizing his cus- 
tomer. 

+ More cooking lessons related by a detective as- 
signed to shadow Anna Terzi (Catherine 
Spaak). 

+ The classic wild car chase, in which Anna (with an 
unsettled Giordani) eludes detectives trailing 
her, as well as all dialogue references to it. 
Argento liked this scene so much he remade it 
in UNSANE [Tenebrae, 1981], with Anthony 
Franciosa and Christiano Borromeo. 

+ Introductory footage inside the gay bar where 
Giordani finds Dr. Braun (Horst Frank), remov- 
ing all homosexual references. 

* Graphic footage from the murder of Bianca 
Merussi (Rada Rassimov), including shots of 
her struggling, clawing at the killer's face, and 
the repeated slamming of her gasping, drooling 
face against the floor. 

+ Arno and Giordani reading the threatening limerick 
sent to them by the killer, concluding with 
Arno's discussion of concern for his niece's 
safety. 

+ Ared-herring bit in which Braun visits Dr. Terzi. 

- Brief nudity in the ice cold sex scene between Anna 
and Giordani. 

- A cursing contest in a local bar, where Giordani 
locates his ex-con friend, Gigi the Loser. 
(Bingo's version introduces Gigi when Giordani 
asks him for a favor.) 

+ Inspector Spimo describing Braun as “queer.” 

- A montage of newspaper printing presses, where 
the latest edition proclaims “GERMAN SCIEN- 
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TIST SUSPECTED OF THREE CRIMES.” 

+ All shots of Giordani fighting in the apartment with 
Braun's lover, Manuel —in fact, Bingo's version 
leads the viewer to think Manuel isn't even 
there. 

- A mention of Bianca Merusi's crypt not “smelling 
good." 

- Giordani locked in the crypt, nervously smoking, 
and saying, “Oh, shit.” 

- Arno's abducted niece's face being slapped when 
she refuses to get inside the killer's car. 

- Shots of rats around the niece's feet, where she lies 
tied up. 

+ Shots from Giordani's exciting rooftop battle with 
the killer, specifically those which follow Gior- 
dani's stabbing by the dagger. 

- The killer eluding police on the rooftops. 

- The famous shot of the killer's hands smoking as 
they grip the elevator cables for dear life, sliding 
inexorably down. 


These extensive cuts aside, the visual quality of 
the Bingo tape is murky, continually insulting the eye 
with blurred images. Its cropped image proportions 
are missing almost half of the film's original 2.05:1 
Techniscope frame, lending irony to a scene in which 
the murderer's hand is discovered lurking in the 
periphery of an uncropped news photo. (In all fair- 
ness, even Toshiba's Japanese laserdisc is imperfect 
in this regard, as it shaves away the widescreen 
image's extreme margins—often considered ex- 
pendable territory—in order to enlarge the major 
frame for greater viewing comfort, resulting in a ratio 
closer to 2:1.) In a final outrage, Bingo unthinkingly 
reveals the killer's identity on their box, using a 
photograph of actor Aldo Reggiani locked in mortal 
combat with James Franciscus. This is clearly one 
Bingo game where no one wins. 

After enough time passed for American Argento 
fans to squander their earnings on the Bingo tape, 
word began filtering through that another CAT O° 
NINE TAILS had been released by the Canadian label 
Cinema Home Theater. Happily, the CHT tape is 
everything the Bingo release was not; it is packaged 
in an attractive facsimile of the original National 
General Pictures one-sheet poster, and contains a 
1.33:1 transfer of the complete 112m film, including 
a prefatory Warner Bros. logo. The only cause for 
scowling here is the liner notes, which attribute the 
action-packed direction to “Sal Argento.” Though 
the actual Canadian price is unavailable at this time, 
a handful of correspondents have informed VW 
that CHT's CAT has been turning up in selected 
United States locations, priced between $9.95 and 
$14.95! 


Cutting Remarks 


After a 6 year 
ban, THE 
EVIL DEAD 
finally 
marches 
through 
England — 
with their 
legs cut off! 


N THE MOST 
important ruling 
since the introduc- 
tion of the contro- 
versial Video Re- 
cordings Act, the British Board of 
Film Classification have finally 
passed a “significantly different" 
version of Sam Raimi's THE EVIL 
DEAD for video release in Britain. 
While some attention has 
been devoted to the recentre-edit- 
ing of THE EVIL DEAD for video, 
following its six year ban, itis little- 
known that the movie first fell 
under censorial scissors before 
teaching cinema screens. No 
uncut version has ever been avail- 
able in Britain on either film or 
video. THE EVIL DEAD lost 40s 
before being awarded an 18 cer- 
tificate for theatrical release. Ac- 
cording to an interim report by the 
BBFC, cuts involved in this first re- 
editing included: removing the 
sight of a pencil being twisted in an 
ankle wound; reducing the sight of 
Shelley chewing off her own hand; 
removing close shots of Scotty 
chopping Shelley's legs off; reduc- 
ing to minimum blood gouting 
from Linda’s mouth after falling 
ona dagger; reducing the bashing 
of Linda's head with a wooden 
post [during the graveside scene]; 
reducing Linda's trunk gushing 
blood after her head is cut off; 
reducing the eye-gouging scene; 
reducing a scene of a zombie 
smashing into Ashley's back with 
a poker. 


Report by Mark Kermode 


pe 
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In February, 1983 (before the introduction of the 
Video Recordings Act), Palace Video released the 
theatrical version to the video market, with great 
success: THE EVIL DEAD became Britain's top rent- 
ing video of that year. However, as the campaign 
against “Video Nasties” gathered momentum in the 
national press, Raimi's movie became the target of a 
number of prosecutions under the Obscene Publica- 
tions Act and, in January 1984, legal proceedings 
began against video dealers supplying THE EVIL 
DEAD. This resulted in a large number of Section 3 
forfeitures, as well as a collection of more serious 
Section 2 prosecutions. Although many dealers pled 
guilty in court, believing the case against them to be 


Sé The difficulty with 
THE EVIL DEAD is 
that the name of the 
game is excess in the 


first place.”” 
—James Ferman, BBFC 


airtight, a few dealers challenged the charges. In May 
1984, the jury of a Leeds Crown Court unanimously 
found Barker's Video Tape Centre not guilty of ob- 
scenity infringements. Despite this significant 
acquittal, THE EVIL DEAD was subsequently in- 
cluded on the Director of Public Prosecutions’ “Video 
Nasty” list issued three months later, (along with 
around 60 other titles) where it remained until August 
1985, when Palace Video were cleared of all charges 
relating to the title. 

This amnesty was to be short lived, however, as 
the Video Recordings Act once again outlawed THE 
EVIL DEAD from video distribution in 1985. Under 
the terms of the VRA, all movies must be submitted 
to the BBFC for video certification, which, unlike 
theatrical certificates, must take into account “suita- 
bility for viewing in the home.” In effect, this means 
that videos are judged more harshly than cinema 
films, since it is impossible to restrict the age of po- 
tential viewers once the video has left the video store: 
young children, itis argued, may thereby gain access 
to material deemed suitable only for older audiences. 
It is this peculiarity which has outlawed William 
Friedkin's 1973 film THE EXORCIST on video, con- 
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fining the film to theatrical screenings in Britain. First 
issued on video during the early 1980s (before the 
VRA), the movie was never the subject of police 
attention, and had a successful shelf-life. However, in 
1986, the video was withdrawn to be submitted for 
VRA classification, and has remained unavailable 
ever since, due to the BBFC's fears that it may 
seriously disturb younger viewers. “It's a scary story 
for an age group with maximum superstition,” they 
explain, “and we've been very cautious about it.” 

In the case of THE EVIL DEAD, the greatest 
stumbling block to achieving a video certificate arose 
from the terms of delegation of powers of classifica- 
tion, under which the BBFC is instructed by the 
Home Office not to pass any movie which may 
infringe obscenity laws. With this in mind, the BBFC 
refused to grant THE EVIL DEAD a VRA certificate, on 
the grounds of past prosecutions. 

“THE EVIL DEAD has been found obscene in 
several courts,” said BBFC deputy director Margaret 
Fordin June 1989. “The position of the Board is that, 
if something has been found obscene under which- 
ever section of the Obscene Publications Act, and it's 
got a case history, then it's incumbent upon us not to 
pass it, because obviously we would be in breach of 
our duties to do so.” Nevertheless, during the first 
years of the VRA, the BBFC did consent to rubber- 
stamping as ‘acceptable’ a number of titles which 
had appeared on the Director of Public Prosecutions’ 
list of impoundable videos during the “Video 
Nasties” scare. Some of these have been cut to meet 
BBFC/VRA standards such as EVILSPEAK, 
INFERNO, TERROR EYES, HOUSE BY THE CEME- 
TERY, and the notorious LIVING DEAD AT THE 
MANCHESTER MORGUE. However, other titles on 
the list have resurfaced without BBFC edits: these 
include THE BEYOND, FUNHOUSE, MADHOUSE 
and VISITING HOURS, all of which were impounded 
during the moral panic of the early '80s, but now bear 
legitimate 18 certificates. Although there is some 
confusion regarding whether or not these titles have 
been re-edited by their distributors since their ap- 
pearance on the DPP list, it appears plausible that the 
form in which they were considered impoundable in 
1984 is identical to the form in which they are now 
legally available. Margaret Ford concedes that the 
label “Video Nasty” was in fact little more than “a 
catch-all phrase for anything anybody didn't really 
like.” 

With THE EVIL DEAD however, no such leniency 
was forthcoming, and the title remained unclassified 
(thus illegal) on video, despite Palace Video's enthu- 
siastic entreaty, until the close of 1989, when the 
BBFC announced that a “significantly different” ver- 
sion had finally been approved for video release. The 


newly approved version appeared on shelves May 21, 
1990 —a full six years after the Leeds acquittal. 

It remains an important aspect of the Video 
Recordings Act, however, that a BBFC certificate 
does not make a movie immune from obscenity 
prosecution, and a certificated movie may still be 
tried in court if the police or public raise serious 
objections to its availability. 

How then were the most recent cuts decided 
upon, and what factors convinced the BBFC that the 
new version would not fall foul of the Obscene Pub- 
lications Act? “When we're in doubt we call the 
lawyers in and get counsellors’ opinion in writing,” 
explains James Ferman, director of the BBFC. “With 
THE EVIL DEAD, our lawyers simply said ‘You have to 
make it an appreciably different work in law; don't 
just make one little change and say It's technically a 
different work; try to look for the problem areas.’ We 
just tried to tone it down so that if it came before the 
courts it would be an appreciably, slightly different 
experience.” 

In order to achieve this “slightly different experi- 
ence,” the BBFC cut a total of 65s from seven 
separate scenes, in addition to the original 40s of 
cuts, bringing the total loss from Raimi's original time 
to 1m 45s. No scene has been excised in its entirety; 
rather, the “difficult areas” have been deleted, most 
notably the notorious tree-rape sequence (the sub- 
ject of a number of past complaints) which although 
still present has lost its final shot, in which a branch 
shoots between the spread legs of a fernale victim. 
The censor's report details other cuts as including: 
bloody clawing at man’s face; zombie's wrist being 
cut; blood from wounds; spewing liquid from mouth; 
spurting from stump of arm; chopping of body with 
axe [all the former being from one scene]; zombie's 
clawing of a wound in man's leg which is already 
bleeding; reduction of man charging into zombie 
with a wooden post [from the graveside scene]. The 
movie's penultimate climax has also been trimmed, 
reducing the on-screen disintegration of the demoni- 
cally possessed youths. 

“The difficulty with THE EVIL DEAD is that the 
name of the game is excess in the first place,” 
explains Ferman, “and, in a sense, it's one of the first 
over-the-top horror movies. To cut something that's 
meant to be over the top, so that it's no longer too far 
over the top, is very difficult. | have to say that I 
personally don't think that this film is depraving and 
corrupting [the British legal definition of an “ob- 
scene” work being “a tendency to deprave and cor- 
rupt”], but the courts have the last word. A lot of the 
fuss in 1984, before the VRA came into effect, was 
that kids were watching these movies, and so when 
it went before a magistrate or jury they were conclud- 


ing that the likely audience was younger teenagers. 
The point is, do we actually want younger teenagers 
watching this bloody spectacle? | can appreciate 
that. If it had been absolutely certain that THE EVIL 
DEAD was only being seen by adults, | doubt whether 
there would have been many convictions.” 

So is the Board concerned that the new, ap- 
proved version may itself be taken to court? “Well, we 
have to ask ourselves whether we have passed 
something that could be found in the courts to 
“deprave and corrupt.’ | don't think, with the version 
that we've passed now, there's much likelihood of 
that. Clearly, when we pass something we are saying 
publicly that, in our view, this does not infringe any 


““ Women being 
mistreated in films is 
usually the work of 
immature minds... like 


mine was. ?” 
—Sam Raimi, Director 


test of criminal law. So, if the courts decide differ- 
ently, they have judged us incorrect. We constantly 
assess what has been found obscene, and we get 
lists of court results all the time. Considering where 
the courts are drawing the line, we think this version 
will be found acceptable. A few years ago, we would 
not have felt so confident because we were still 
sussing out the land. We feel more confident about 
where the line is being drawn.” 

In fact, at the time of writing, the appearance of 
the new version of THE EVIL DEAD has not been the 
source of any public or legal complaints, which would 
appear to vindicate the BBFC's judgment—it now 
seems extremely unlikely that any legal complica- 
tions will ensue. 

Speaking from the DARKMAN offices in Los 
Angeles last December, director Sam Raimi praised 
the continued efforts of Palace Video to release THE 
EVIL DEAD, but reacted with resigned dismay to the 
news that his debut had once again suffered exten- 
sive cutting, and confirmed that he had not been in 
any way involved in the re-editing. “I think it is 
unacceptable that the government determines what 
people can see,” he stated. “I thought we got past 
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that in the late '30s and'40s. Actu- 
ally the real problem is not with 
THE EVIL DEAD — the problem is, 
once the people allow the censors 
to determine what's right and 
wrong for them, once they've 
given them that power, who's to 
say that a politically disturbing 
picture, that differs from the view 
of the censors politically, 
shouldn't be censored? The 
people of Britain shouldn't allow 
them that power, because they'll 
soon find out that other rights are 
being taken from them one by 
one, until they have no right to 
speak out at all.” Yet despite his 
forceful and outspoken opposi- 
tion to the censorship, Raimi con- 
cedes that the tree-rape scene 
“touched a very nasty aspect of 
things” with which, in retrospect, 
he is not now entirely comfort- 
able. “That worked for me at the 
time, but | was 19 when l wrote it. 
I realize you've got to deliver what 
frightens people, but some things 
are too nasty to be used in pic- 
tures for the sake of entertain- 
ment. You've got to draw a fine 
line. | don't make that blanket 
statement for everyone, though; 
whatever anyone wants to put in 
their pictures, fine. But, for me, 
my goal was not to offend, and | 
feel | went too far. Women being 
mistreated in films is not enter- 
taining andis usually just the work 
of immature minds... like mine 
was.” 

In the meantime, hopes of 
THE EXORCIST finally finding a 
British video release remain 
slight. The BBFC is currently re- 
viewing the title at the request of 
Warner Home Video, but inquiries 
to the Board reveal that they still 
hold many reservations about the 
movie, a situation worsened by 
recent press reports of the use of 
children in satanic rituals. John 
Boorman's EXORCIST II: THE 
HERETIC, on the other hand, 
remains widely available... 
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Biblio Watchdog 


ON THE EDGE 
The Life & Times of Francis Coppola 


Michael Goodwin and Naomi Wise 
William Morrow, 512 pages, $22.95 


biography of Francis Ford Coppola—fat with 

fetid rumor, swaggering ego, and meaningless 

money—is written from a pathetically PRE- 
MIERE perspective. The tone of ON THE EDGE is at its most seri- 
ous while discussing Coppola's most commercial work, paying far 
more attention to the money spent than the art expressed, shifting 
to bewildered condescension when its authors are confronted with 
his more ambitious, artistic and offbeat projects. 

Of particular interest is the early chapter “Playgirls, Axe Murder- 
ers, Mad Dogs from Hell (196 1-62)" which covers the filming of THE 
PLAYGIRLS AND THE BELLBOY, DEMENTIA 13, and OPERATION 
TITIAN (a transliteration of that film's original Serbian title 
—Operacija Ticijan — which is never given). While some of the in- 
formation unearthed by this chapter appears new and useful at first 
glance, its value as fact is somewhat compromised by its placement 
in a leadmine of readily noticeable errors. 

The authors suggest that the future director of CAPTAIN EO 
(1985) was wholly in charge of Filmgroup's BATTLE BEYOND THE 
SUN (1963), claiming that “Thomas Colchart” was an alias for the 
ambitious UCLA grad. The truth is that Coppola was the project's 
“Associate Producer” (his actual credit on the film itself); i.e., he 
rewrote the dialogue of footage culled from Niebo Zowiet (which 


T HIS MASSIVE, UNAUTHORIZED 


Reviewed by Tim Lucas _ 


Captain Ego 


the authors identify as “Nebo Zovet"), invented 
American-sounding names for the Russian actors 
and, with Alberto Locatelli's help, built and articu- 
lated the notorious genital-monsters for an insert 
sequence (no pun intended). “Thomas Colchart” 
was no veil for Coppola, but rather an American- 
sounding name contrived (like those of the actors) 
for the film's original director, Aleksander Kozyr. 

Almost entirely glossed-over is Coppola's work 
on THE MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD (1961), a re- 
worded and re-edited version of Aleksandr 
Ptouchko's Sadko (1953). Goodwin & Wise remark 
with wanting precision that the original was a “ten- 
year-old picture,” without even mentioning the name 
of Ptouchko, the USSR's greatest film fantasist. 

Other claims: that “Nebo Zovet” was a Mosfilm 
Production (it was actually a product of Dovzhenko 
Studios—a Ukrainian production house based in 
Kiev); that OPERATION TITIAN was “cannibalized for 
several (sic) Corman (sic) features, including BLOOD 
BATH and TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE)” also that Cop- 
pola responded to Corman's dissatisfaction with 
TITIAN by shouting “That's what you get for fifty 
grand” (this makes the picture sound outstandingly 
lavish; in fact, Coppola was quoting the total cost of 
DEMENTIA 13 and TITIAN, both of which he was 
angling to “repair” for an additional $20,000). Sadly, 
only a few pages are devoted to Coppola's involve- 
ment on THE TERROR (1963), and one comes out 
the other end still wondering exactly which set-ups he 
directed. 

ON THE EDGE frequently exhibits a regrettable 
tendency not to follow things through to their respec- 
tive ends. While it is mentioned that, in 1985, Cop- 
pola pompously provided Russia with his own oeuure 
for pristine prints of Sergei Eisenstein's key works, 
the authors conclude that “eventually” Coppola 
might release them to video, failing to report that 
state-of-the-art transfers have been available for the 
last couple of years on Corinth Video laserdisc. Else- 
where, Goodwin and Wise fail to note the similarities 
between Coppola's “original story” for his early short 
THE TWO CHRISTOPHERS and Edgar Allan Poe's 
“William Wilson,” and their later mention of “Life 
Without Zoé” (Coppola's NEW YORK STORIES 


episode), astoundingly, draws no connection be- 
tween the name “Zoé” and American Zoetrope, 
Coppola's fallen studio. 

On the plus side, ON THE EDGE must be cred- 
ited as the first source to uncover Coppola's desper- 
ate theft of the plot of Jack Hill's student film, THE 
HOST, for the Third Act of APOCALYPSE NOW. It 
also uncovers perhaps a paragraph's worth of new 
findings about the initial reception and rescue of 
DEMENTIA 13, as well as new examples of Coppola's 
self-centered wrecklessness at the helm of even his 
earliest duties. 

In a curious instance of backdoor exposure, the 
text coyly refuses to identify a “young screenwriter” 
with whom Coppola had an affair during the filming 
of APOCALYPSE NOW, an illicitude splashed over 
several pages; at the same time, the book's index lists 
an identical number of individual references for 
screenwriter “Melinda” (sic, actually Melissa) 
Mathison, citing each of these same pages. On only 
two of these pages does her name actually appear. 

Perhaps the sorest spot of this work, particularly 
to a fellow critic, is its free-handed, cynical appropria- 
tion of whatever research material suits it. Sources 
are not attached individually to the book's many 
quotes, fooling the reader into assuming that the 
work is based entirely on original inquiry; instead, 
after nearly 500 pages, Goodwin and Wise close ON 
THE EDGE with a stupefying, unannounced, 35- 
page Bibliography (longer than many of the book's 
actual chapters!) of book and article titles, like a 
surprise peek up someone else's sleeves into the real 
elbow grease. Thanks to this bounty of previously 
published effort, Coppola himself—who refused to 
be interviewed for this book — is quoted to the point of 
obnoxiousness, as are supporting players like 
Eleanor Coppola and former United Artists executive 
Steven Bach (their words generously lifted from their 
respective books NOTES and FINAL CUT, one of 
which was fortunately published by Morrow!). 

ON THE EDGE is then much like Coppola him- 
self, not only in the bulk of its binding but, most of all, 
in the cajones it shows by nervishly asserting on its 
indicia page that no part of its contents may be 
reproduced without the publisher's permission. > 
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The response to 
VIDEO WATCH- 
DOG #1 was 
overwhelming, 
and we'd like to 
thank everyone 
who took the 
trouble to write 
us with news 
and words of en- 
couragement. Our goal to deliver 
the most informative video 
magazine on the market makes 
it difficult for us to engage in indi- 
vidual correspondence, but we'll 
try to answer brief inquiries when 
accompanied by a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 
There isn’t enough room for us to 
print every letter or item of inter- 
est, so don’t be surprised if you 
submit information that tums up 
in a “Pawprint” instead of The 
Letterbox. Correspondents 
whose letters or news tips appear 
in VIDEO WATCHDOG will be re- 
warded with an enviable, Lim- 
ited Edition “VIDEO WATCH- 
DOG Informant” button! 


SIDESHOW 


l'd like to update my CARNI- 
VAL OF SOULS piece with a word 
or two. 

Apparently, some copies of 
the VidAmerica release were 
shipped without the Herk Harvey 
intro. The copy | rented was intro- 
less, despite a box-art blurb to the 
contrary. | also discovered an- 
other brief (3-5s), restored scene, 
in addition to those listed in my 


article (which was compiled using 
Sinister Cinema's tape—at the 
time the only copy in circulation): 
In the pre-credit scene, there are a 
few extra seconds of taunting by 
the goofy-hatted guy in the other 
car, but the sound recording is so 
poor that, after five rewindings, | 
still couldn't tell what he was say- 
ing (probably why the scene was 
cut in the first place). VidAmerica's 
video is otherwise identical to Sin- 
ister's except, of course, that the 
restored footage is of good quality 
and matches the condition of the 
surrounding footage. 
Jeff Smith 
Mesquite, TX 


ARRIVIDERCI TROMA 


Congratulations onthe as- 
tounding premiere issue of VIDEO 
WATCHDOG! The format is ex- 
cellent, the printing superb, the 
Bissette illustrations add a real 
touch of class and you have tar- 
geted the video releases no other 
publication is willing to really cover 
in detail! I'm drooling for Issue 2! 

A few comments: Many Video 
Treasures titles are available in 
NYC in SP versions. I've picked up 
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excellent SP/Hi- 
Fi copies of FIVE 
FOR HELL and 
TREASURE OF 
THE AMAZON (a 
very underrated 
Mexican gore- 
actioner). VT has 
just issued some 
titles licensed from Vestron: 
Margheriti's INVASION OF THE 
FLESH HUNTERS, de Ossorio's 
WHEN THE SCREAMING STOPS, 
Fulci's THE PSYCHIC and RATS. 

Burbank Video has released 
Sam Newfield's 1951 THE LOST 
CONTINENT with color-tinted 
sequences. Goodtimes Video has 
released more Columbia titles 
(some of which aired on 
Cinemax): CRY OF THE 
WEREWOLF, THE GIANT CLAW, 
THE MAN WHO TURNED TO 
STONE, and KANSAS CITY CON- 
FIDENTIAL (a brutal film noir with 
one particular scene that may 
have inspired one in Bava's 
BLOOD AND BLACK LACE). 

Also, where did you get that 
info on the Panasonic multi-sys- 
tem VCR? Sounds too good to be 
true! 

Keep up the great work! 
Carl Morano 

Troma, Inc. 

New York, NY 


Thanks for your kind words and 
great info, Carl! Panasonic’s 
multi-standard VCR is already 
available in Europe, but still only 
aglimmer in the eye of American 
salesmen. Someday... 


TWO CENTS & CHANGE 


I just received the premiere 
issue of VIDEO WATCHDOG and 
it was excellent. However | would 
like to add my two-cents' worth on 
a few matters: 

1) Both CUT AND RUN and 
Inferno in diretta have been 
discontinued by their respective 
manufacturers, as of 5/90, ac- 
cording to Marshall Discount 
Video; 2) Mogul Communica- 
tions’ announced 11/89 release of 
CANNIBAL HOLOCAUST was 
cancelled, not postponed as you 
reported; 3) United American's 
release of DRACULA VS. FRANK- 
ENSTEIN (aka ASSIGNMENT 
TERROR), MANIA, and CURSE 
OF THE DEVIL are all LP record- 
ings, not SP, but l agree the quality 
is very good. 

In the past year and a half, 
several video companies that built 
their foundations on overseas 
horror titles have gone out of busi- 
ness (e.g., All Seasons Entertain- 
ment, Regal Video, Paragon Video 
Productions, Wizard, etc.). In 
addition to this, I've noticed that 
some other companies' titles have 
been appearing on budget labels 
(Vestror/Lightning and Video 
Gems on United American, for 
example). It also appears that 
Nelson Entertainment is cleaning 
out its catalogue of non-Embassy 
horror-sci-fi tapes, discontinuing 
most, if not all, of their New World 
and Samuel Goldwyn titles. 

Did you know that Vid- 
America’s DON’T LOOK IN THE 
BASEMENT is at least 6m shorter 
than MPl's out-of-print version? 
Beware. Also, any information 
about possible video releases of 
the following films would be 
helpful: THE HOUSE THAT 
SCREAMED, DON’T OPEN THE 
WINDOW, BLOOD AND LACE, 
VAMPIRE CIRCUS, and TITANIC. 

Bruce Licini 
Allentown, PA 


Ka eee 
BARNABAS BAWLIN'S 


As your letter proves, home video 
is in constant flux; however, if we 


Let me carry on a little bit 
about a couple of video omissions 


let the squaredance of corporate | I've noted lately. 
transactions get in our way, we'll MPI Home Video is to be con- 
never be able to cover anything. | gratulated for releasing the gothic 


New World Pictures’ entire cata- 
logue was acquired earlier in the 
year by TransAtlantic, who 
should soon be entering into new 
video deals, so CUT AND RUN 
shouldn't be out of circulation for 
long. And remember: a title may 
go out-of-print, but it's still on as 
many video store shelves as 
originally acquired it. Inferno in 
diretta IS still available, but 
Marshall Discount Video's source 
fell through when a certain 
Queens-based ethnic video store 


soap opera DARK SHADOWS on 
videocassette, but they've pro- 
ceeded rather sloppily. Suppos- 
edly packaged five episodes to a 
105m tape, beginning with the 
debut of Barnabas Collins in the 
series, the releases are marred by 
missing segments. The opening 
credits are unreeled only once, at 
the beginning of each cassette; 
cast credits are lumped together 
at the end, recreated and ulti- 
mately hyping future releases and 
a fan club. Free of commercials, 


was locked up and liquidated for | each episode should clock in at 
tax evasion. Video Mania claims | approximately the same running 
to have the title in stock. time, but they don't. Some have 


Good news about most of 
your inquiries: Jorge Grau's 
DON'T OPEN THE WINDOW (aka 
BREAKFAST AT THE MANCH- 
ESTER MORGUE) is available on 
Japanese import tape and disc— 
letterboxed and in English, with 
Japanese subtitles—under the 
title LET SLEEPING CORPSES 
LIE; try ordering it through New 
York's Laser Island (718-743- 
2425) or Marshall Discount Video 
(313-671-5483). Hammer's VAM- 
PIRE CIRCUS is available in 
England (on a neat double bill 
cassette with its original 
cofeature, COUNTESS DRAC- 
ULA) and Japan in its uncut Brit- 
ish version; a number of domes- 
tic mail order services also offer 
fair-to-good-looking bootleg 
copies. The underrated American 
thriller BLOOD AND LACE is of- 
fered by Mondo Video (154 Big 
Spring Circle, Cookeville TN 
38501), and is stocked for mail 
rental by Video Vault (1-800- 
VAULT-66). TITANIC was recent- 
ly broadcast on the American 
Movie Classics cable network. 


been 13-18m; another ran over 
30. Worse yet, in cassette #5, 
much is made of vandalism com- 
mitted in a medical laboratory. 
Blood samples from victims of 
Barnabas are stolen. It's dis- 
cussed after the fact; Barnabas 
obviously did it. But it's never 
seen. It was, as originally broad- 
cast. If it's a technical glitch... if 
that particular videotape has been 
lost... then MPI packaging should 
indicate so in a disclaimer. Or 
subsequent episodes should have 
been trimmed of any reference (a 
lame compromise, at best). But at 
$19.95 per volume, fans are pur- 
chasing what will prove an un- 
wieldy collection — and it's infuriat- 
ing that so blatant an omission 
has occurred so early in this ambi- 
tious release. 

What about Prism's HORROR 
OF PARTY BEACH? A local inde- 
pendent station runs a more leni- 
ent print than they released. They 
never answered my letter of com- 
plaint after purchase. 

What about LAST HOUSE ON 
THE LEFT? Vestron's unrated, 
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ES ae 
SEEING IS BELIEVING 


restored version sure isn't. The 
pursuit of this particular film in its 
original state has become tire- 
some. If | see in one more mail- 
order video catalog that they've 
unearthed the complete print (in 
one instance, from Canada, as | 
recall), I'm going to carve my 
name in someone's up- 
per chest. 

Have | lost my 
mind, or was a scene 
involving a tabloid edi- 
tor pursuing and con- 
fronting Johnny at his 
front door lost in THE 
DEAD ZONE! transi- 
tion to video? 

Rodney Ross 
Indianapolis, IN 


C'mon, Tim: 

Lina Romay in a Droopy car- 
toon? Prove it. 

J. Bowman 

Eustis, FL 


A complete HORROR 
OF PARTY BEACH was 
briefly issued on 
Toronto's Admit One 
label; it is available for 
mail rental from Video 
Vault, The Canadian 
LAST HOUSE ON THE 
LEFT, on CIC Video, is 
stocked by Marshall 
Discount Video for 
$39.95; I’ve also heard it's the 
most complete version available 
in North America, but am skepti- 
cal considering what CIC did to 
Franco’s HELLHOLE WOMEN. As 
far as THE DEAD ZONE, David 
Cronenberg did film a scene from 
Jeffrey Boam's script in which 
Johnny Smith is accosted at the 
clinic by a reporter from ‘Insider 
Magazine,’ but it didn’t survive 
the final cut. It fell between the 
scenes of Johnny and Sara's re- 
union at the clinic and Johnny's 
decision to hold a press confer- 
ence, and may have been in- 
cluded in early preview prints. By 
the way, that’s our own Michael 
(‘Lasers on Stun”) Lennick man- 
ning the videocam in that press 
conference closeup! 


Fiesta your ojos! This is the 
final shot from Tex Avery's 
SENOR DROOPY, 1949. This, 
the original Lina Romay (not the 
Jess Franco starlet) appeared in 
several films between 1943 and 
1949, most notably BATHING 
BEAUTY, 1944 and LOVE 
LAUGHS AT ANDY HARDY. But 
SENOR DROOPY was her im- 
mortal role. 


Se e ene 
GAMERA OBSCURA 


I know the Gamera films are 
now on Celebrity Video and all the 
Godzilla films are every cheap la- 
bel's dream, but | am still looking 
for my childhood favorites: 
JOHNNY SOKKO AND HIS 
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GIANT ROBOT and STARMAN. If 
you can lead me to these films, | 
will consider your magazine Num- 


Vince Cornelius 
Prospect, OH 


Unfortunately, neither of these 


has been officially re- 
leased on video in 
America. But don't go 
reaching for your har- 
akiri blade yet: 
JOHNNY SOKKO AND 
HIS GIANT ROBOT 
(1965) —still in TV syn- 
dication from Ameri- 
can International Tele- 
vision as VOYAGE 
INTO SPACE — is 
available on tape in 
Japan under the title 
GIANT ROBO. lt is pos- 
sible that a Japanese 
import shop like Sac- 
ramento CA's Books 
Nippan (213-604- 
9702) could obtain it 
for you, but your order 
might take months to 
process. A mail-order 
company knoun, be- 


lieve it or not, as Hyperdelic Ed 
Wood (2-31-6 Dai-Zawa, Se- 
tagaya-ku, Tokyo 155, JAPAN) is 
selling copies of this title for3600 
yen (about $33.00), post-paid. 
They promise delivery within 
three weeks and their quality is 
supposedly very good. Shock 
Theater Video (Michael Longley, 
2752 N. 60th St., Milwaukee WI 
53210) offers four “Starman” 
features: ATOMIC RULERS OF 
THE WORLD, ATTACK FROM 
SPACE, EVIL BRAIN FROM 
OUTER SPACE and INVADER 
FROM SPACE for $20 each plus 
$2.50 postage and handling. 


Sincerely yours, 
Number One Son 4 


Photo: * MGM/Tumer Entertainment 


Lon Chaney Jr. wrestled a bear in a 
deleted scene from MCA Video’s 
THE what MAN? 


THE WOLF MAN — That's right! 
Paramount Video has issued letterboxed 


S-VHS copies of the second sequel 
to RAIDERS OF THE LOST what? 


Good boy! Most horror movies 
today have to be cut till the MPAA 
gives them what rating? 


RRRRR.... 


You're fantastic, VIDEO WATCHDOG! 


I'm going to SUBSCRIBE right away! . 
...and pick up 


#1 while you 
still can! 


Send your name and address 
along with Check, Cash or 
Money Order to: 


Video 
Watchdo6 

P.O. Box 5283 

Cincinnati, OH 45205-0283 


6 Issue Subscription — $18 ae > : a Premiere Issue! 
Outside USA — $24 a ™ Features 
Jess Franco 
T essay and 
: interview. 


U.S. funds only. e AL OF SO $6.00 


Subscriptions begin with next available issue. 


Outside USA 4th Class Air Mail — $31 
Sample Issue — $4.50 / Outside USA — $6.50 
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